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Lighting the Way to Better Tools 


—not a mere flash across the horizon of your endeavor but 
a steadfast beacon to help you on to better work and the 
enjoyment of it. 

There’s a QUALITY in the steel, careful workmanship in the making and 
a finish in KEEN KUTTER Tools—a sense of sureness and dependability 
in their use that makes experienced workmen prefer them. There’s a 
pleasure in handling them that spurs you on and helps to make your work 
easier and better. 


The day is coming when you wili select and use your own tools). KEEN 
KUTTER will light and lighten the way for you. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Distributers 
St. Lou's New York Philadeiphia Toledo Minneapolis Sioux City Wichita 


“The recollection of QUALITY remains long after the PRICE is forgotten.” 


Trade Mark Kegistered. —E. C. Simmons. 
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A WRIGHT TYPE OF DWELLING. 


Japanese Influence in Our Industrial Art 


T. O’Donnell, Chicago 


HERE never has been a country, there is 
¥ no nation—the statement is made ad- 
visedly—whose daily life has been en- 
riched by the influence of genuine In- 
dustrial Art as has been Japan and the 
For there the artistic feeling extends into 





Japanese. 
every ramification of their daily life, enriching it, 
coloring it with the glamour of a thousand romances 
and creates a common ground on which we can meet 
and enjoy, regardless of all national or other prej- 
udices. 


Origins of Japanese Art. 


It is not the intention, in an article which must 
necessarily restrict its scope to the field which this 
periodical serves, to wander afield and generalize 
with respect to the origins and purpose of the in- 
dustrial art of the Japanese. But their art, as a means 
of expression, is so closely interwoven with their 


religious experiences that an article which disre- 
garded the latter would not be fulfilling its purpose. 
Neither would it enlighten the reader on the basic 
features which underlie all Japanese art and which, 
regardless of their interpretation artistically by the 
occidental mind, possess for the Japanese very literal 
religious significance. 

Just as there crept out of Italy influences which 
made the Middle Ages a Golden Age in art; in- 
fluences which gave birth to the Renaissance; in- 
fluences, if you please, which, if they developed ef- 
fects at times foreign to an apparent source, yet owed 
their compelling power to an inherent religious idea, 
just so the art of Japan has reflected in almost an 
infinity of ways the impulses of manifold religious 
experiences. One thinks of the Japanese as masters 
of the light and fanciful; as consummate reproducers 
of the soft sigh of the rain or of a cherry blossom blown 
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with the wind. But with them art is the conception 
of an ideal to a mental depth as yet inconceivable to 
the occidental. Over all their days hovers the mighty 
presence of the Dragon; art is the essence of Life, 
and therefore eternal. And with the Japanese and 
their mode of religious thought this makes their art 
but an eternal worship of Death. The idea is abs- 
truse, I grant you; but it will serve to show why 
Japanese art to all intents and purposes has remained 
stationary, for a period beyond our comprehension, 
altho the whole mental attitude of this peculiar 
people is changing now. 
Buddhism and Shintoism. 

Shintoism and Buddhism are the two great forms 
of religious thought which have served to crystalize 
the artistic thought and effort of the Japanese. If 
a nation’s art is simply the concrete sum total of that 
nation’s spiritual experiences, these two religions 
emphasize the fact to a marvelous degree. From 
Buddha the Japanese artist and artisan drew their 
great love and consideration for the animate and in- 
animate, a love which has been transmuted a thousand 
times over into replicas that shame Nature herself. 
For Nature, you will admit, can hardly make a cricket 
laugh or a crab look quizzical; a Japanese, in his copy, 
can. Shintoism antedated Buddhism. Its influence 
on the Japanese mind can best be expressed, para- 
doxically, in this extract from our ewn Scriptures: 
‘‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all 
thy might.” For it explains why Japanese work- 
manship, of the days when it really was workmanship, 
manifests a degree of care, of innate respect for the 
object, in every portion of its structure, seen or un- 
seen, which is simply perfect. It decreed that what- 
ever was to be used or worn should look simple and 
unpretentious, but be worthy of the most minute 
examination. It is because Japanese industrial art 
manifested this principle to a truly marvelous ex- 


tent that it is worth emphasizing in our 
own; therefore this article. 
Japanese Art a Logical Development. 

No less an art authority than our 
own William Morris belittles the art of 
the Japanese. All art, he says, must have 
a definite architectural foundation to be 
genuine or worthy of emulation. The 
Japanese have no architecture, he states 
further, mérely a makeshift, and reason- 
ing a priort he proves to his satisfaction 
that their art is insincere and not worth 
serious consideration. But Japanese ar- 
chitecture is as logical a development 
from the original sources as are our two 
great historic schools of the classic and 
gothic and has entwined itself with the 
life of the nation to a greater and more 
reasonable degree than either of the 
above named schools have, say, in Europe 
or our own America. 


Originally developing from Ainu, and _ later, 
Chinese sources the Japanese have chosen the most 
suitable material at hand—wood—and have made 
their architecture manifest in a striking degree the 
full possibilities of the substance of which their 
structures are built. One wonders at the curious 
curving characteristic of their roofs, but this is easily 
explained by their adapting a suggestion of the sag- 
ging tent pole which formed the shelter of the no- 
madic Tartar tribes from whom, thru the Chinese, 
they secured the idea. Their buildings are built in 
secure units, resting on peculiar foundations, ideally 
fitting in as part of the hilly landscape. In short, 
they developed the most natural and suitable style 
of building for a country ravaged periodically by the 
earthquake, the monsoon and the typhoon. In the 
decoration of these buildings they evidence a skill in 





A. An American Wall Paper Design after the Japanese Pattern. Attrac- 
tive, but displays no originality. Original in Gray and Black. 
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wood carving which surpasses in its finished results 
the best work of medieval wood carvers. However, 
this latter is beside the point as to the main feature, as 
it relates to this article. And this feature is the de- 
velopment of a distinct—some have called it the only 
logical—style of American architecture based in its 
main outlines and elements on the Japanese model. 
The New Architecture of America. 

An architect, Frank Lloyd Wright, has loved 
and studied and seems to have understood Japanese 
art. The net result of his impressions has come into 
play in his architecture. The Wright type of build- 
ing is not Japanese in type, however, but harmonizes 
with it without the use of a single Japanese form. 
It is capable of so many multiplications in varying 
form and “design that it in general is as suitable for 
the larger public or office buildings as it is for cottages 


have been recognized as individual and valuable by 
the architectural world. 
Art and Industrial Systems. 

We may quarrel, and with good reason, with the 
style of drawing and painting affected by the Jap- 
anese. Perspective, chiaroscuro, anatomy—all the 
incidental detail of the European school is absent 
in these departments of their art. Your typical 
Japanese artist is a true impressionist. He represents 
no more of his subject than he considers sufficient to 
convey his meaning. He seeks rather to awaken ideas 
by suggestion than to explain them by elaboration of 
detail. There is a rhythm and sweep to his design, 
of whatever nature, which can only be explained by 
his long calligraphic training, for the very nature of 
their script demands a flexibility of action which we, 
in our occidental method of writing, lack sadly. And 





B 
B and C. American Asingtesions of Japanese Scenic Wall Paper Patterns. Mistaken Applications of an Excellent Original 


Idea and Tiresome as 


or dwellings. Here we have the Japanese simplicity 
of design, or ornament serving a logical purpose and 
working out from the nature of the plan, rather than 
as gingerbread decoration applied haphazardly to 
the outside. The roof projects and in so doing gives 
an umbrageous effect like a Japanese building, altho 
toned down and fashioned with a geometrical pre- 
cision more in accord with American temperament 
and methods. Aesthetically the result satisfies. 
From the standpoint of good construction it offers a 
most feasible solution of modern building difficulties, 
or, rather, incongruities. Here is a genuine style 
system of design which, in a small or large building, 
distributes itself over the sub-structure logically, 
and not in twists and makeshifts which make the 
unseen portion of so-called “classic” style public or 
office buildings the despair of the clear-reasoning 
engineer. At least here is an instance where Japanese 
art has been digested by an artist, with results which 


all Coverings unless intelligently handled with Restraint. Originals in Grays and Ecrus. 


this facility, in spite of the fact that there are no 
written laws for his guidance, enables him almost 
invariably effectively to dispose the various parts of 
his design in such a manner that, regardless of 
whether it be simple or highly complex, it emphasizes 
in the highest degree a sense of the fit and picturesque. 

All very well, you may say, but we are discussing 
Japanese influences in industrial art; the art of the 
painter or the draftsman does not concern us. But 
herein lies the secret of the universal appeal of their 
work;—only qualified painters and draftsmen were 
called on to furnish the designs for the industrial 
arts and regardless of whether the designs were for 
work in wood blocks, embroidery, lacquer, carving, 
ceramics, weaving or the chasing of metals for orna- 
ment or sculpture. When we devote the same care 
to apparent non-essentials our own industrial art 
will take its place in the hearts of the people in a 
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D. Japanese Grass Cloth. Original in Gray, Tan or Light Green. This is made of 


Woven Grass and has a Paper Backing. 


A very Attractive American Adaptation of a Japanese Cherry Blosscm Design. 


Original in White and Pink on a Gray Ground. 


manner and in a shape which will command the same 
respect and universal admiration. 

It is but natural that a nation recognizing the 
importance of even the simplest craftsman’s work 
should dignify the calling of that craftsman. So we 
find genealogies of families which attained high 
perfection in their individual pursuits traced and kept 
with a religious and scrupulous care which 
might befit the chronicles of a royal line. It 
was the ambition of every craftsman to pro- 
duce work of such excellence that his name 
would be incorporated in the national language 
as a synonym for extreme perfection. This 
universal pride in the product of their hands 
made for a true democracy and the highest 
honors were placed within the reach of the 
lowliest laborer, as in the instance of a humble 
carpenter, only one of many, and named Li 
Sung, who rose to high rank in the academy. 
If we can trace other influences of Japanese 
art on our own, we can depend also on a similar 
result in connection with the proper appreciation 
of our own efforts in industrial art. For, 
rightly developed and appreciated, we can make 
the industrial art of America a force for greater 
democracy as well as an aesthetic success and 
open the avenues of public and social success 
to the efficient, if humble, worker in his craft. 

Concrete Application of Japanese Ideas. 

So far this article has been generalizing, 
to a certain extent; but it has been generaliz- 
ing which is necessary to a proper appreciation 
of the concrete examples wherein it will en- 
deavor to show the result of an application of 
Japanese idea, treatment or design to products 
ranging within the appeal of this publication. 
This does not mean the slavish adoption of their 
style, but rather of adapting its best features 
to the work in hand. It calls for an adaptation 
so simple and so suitable to the purpose of the 





Japanese Screen. 
and gray on a soft green, close woven Japanese burlap. 
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instructor in industrial art as to make 
for a marvelous facility and an entirely 
satisfying ‘product on the part of the 
students under his charge. 

Influence in Interior Decoration. 

As the condition of the building 
material market has more and more 
forced people of moderate means to 
curtail the outside adornment of their 
homes almost to the point of austerity, 
the tendency is becoming general to 
enrich the interior with an elaborate- 
ness of furnishing which the plain 
exterior more than merely accentuates. 
Outside of architecture, which has 
been indicated in a general way at an 
“arly point in this article, and which 
is not quite within its scope in the 
present instance, the chief point of 
interest before us is the influence of 
Japanese styles on our accepted modes of interior 


decoration. In its way it has helped us to grow 
impatient of sham and artificiality and useless 


brie a brac. 
No one room in the writer’s recollection has 
created such a vivid mental image of absolute restful- 


Maple Leaf Design, hand embroidered in warm blue, brown 


Frame finished in 


black, and lacquered. Not an expensive screen, but very effective. 
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ness and fitness as one papered in a soft 
grey Japanese grass paper. It seemed so 
limitless, yet identified each particular 
furnishing indescribably. 

In fact, we are indebted to Japanese- 
Chinese influence for wall papers at all. 
The earliest papers show pronounced 
skill in their printing and compare more 
than favorably with the occidental styles 
of the present day, which become more 
successful and more pleasing as they 
revert to the earlier designs. True 
adaptation of the Japanese idea in this 
connection presupposes a correct taste in 
pattern spacing; the creation of artificial 
horizons, outlooks, anything which, while 
recognizing the purpose of the walls from 
the standpoint of construction, absolutely 
refuses to submit to their logical limita- 
tion as to space. In their wall decoration 
they give the eye a play of space and 
distance totally foreign to the actual di- 
mensions of the room itself. And this is 
hardly as illogical as it seems. Imagine 
for an instant the walls of a favorite room 





papered or finished in some neutral tint. Design for a Bookcase. There are three sliding panels, with Japanese Prints therein. 


Imagine them stencilled with a fine re- 
straint and even haphazardly with, say, some herons 
flying low against the moon. You would create an 





Design for a Victrola Cabinet. The Sound Trumpet has a 
painted silk cover. Rectangular reinforcements of natural 
finished bamboo do not interfere with the design on the silk. 
The body of the cabinet is finished in black, high or dull 
polish. Kreisler’s playing of the Humoresque would be 
doubly effective from this. 


This could be made of maple in aljblack waxed “finish. 


atmosphere seemingly severe, yet altogether satisfying, 
and which would at once force you to key every pic- 
ture, every bit of furnishing, to be in keeping. It 
would force harmony, willy-nilly, thruout the furnish- 
ings of the room. And this is the test of true artistic 
merit and which distinguishes so many of our present 
hodge-podge of conventionalized designs in wall 
papers to their discredit. They strike no keynote and 
are a thousand times more depressing than the honest 
white plaster they are designed to cover. 
The Day of the Screen. 

Screens fill a most important purpose in the 
unusually open construction of Japanese houses. 
They add privacy to portions which demand it and 
serve to break the force of drafts. In our adaptation 
of them they have been made to serve the desire for 
ornament more than necessity and it cannot be denied 
that they add to the livableness of any room, when 
rightly chosen. In their construction they exemplify 
a beautifully discriminating use of a wide range of 
materials, paper, silk, embroidery, mother of pearl 
and other carved inlay being used with telling effect. 
But in our adaptation of the screen idea we have not 
gone far enough; we can go farther to our advantage. 
A Japanese householder, for instance, would never 
permit the barren prospect of painted or varnished 
double doors to offend his artistic vision. They would 
be replaced by sliding screens serving the purpose of 
doors, it is true, but decorated in a way which would 
make them component parts of the inside of a room 
rather than indicating a means of egress from it. They 
would be decorated in typical Japanese fashion and 
show as thru a window the prospect of a cherry 
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garden, with perhaps his beloved and inevitable 
Fujiyama in the distance. And it would be an effect 
which the softening influence of side draperies would 
not deaden, but rather accentuate. Carrying the 
idea farther, he would so dispose the walls of what 
ordinarily would be a small room that the dividing 
wall separating it from another could disappear, fold 
away, if you will; and yet when back in its place 
would not give the impression of a makeshift, but of 
good construction and artistic finish. Sliding screen 
panels would make a bookcase, when closed, a thing 


without any of the rectangular square reed or cedar 
reinforcements showing on the outside. 

Coming back to the adaptation of the actual 
screen itself, the familiar beaver or compo board 
lends itself admirably to the Japanese style of decora- 
tion, or its American modification, and rightly handled 
with the proper decorative restraint forms a fine 
subject for industrial art classwork and a finished 
useful ornament which is not to be despised. 

Japanese Influence in Textiles. 

While Japanese weaving methods differ very 

little from occidental methods, the finished article 





A. B. and C. Japanese Brocades. (A) Cloud and water forms in silver powdering on gray ground. The 
powdering is a separate application after weaving. (B) Pottery designs in cream and olive green on an ecru 


background, with a gold thread high-lighting. (C) A beautiful pattern in green and gold. 


Flower blossoms 


and bamboo design. The dark portion is a raised gold weave. 

D. E. and F. American Adaptations of Japanese Designs on Cotton. (D) Red, yellow, blue and green on a 
cream ground. (E) Yellow, white and pink on a delft blue ground. (F) Vivid greens, yellows, reds and brown 
predominate in this rather Chino-Japanese design, which is blocked in cotton crash, natural finish. Merely 
‘pretty’ patterns, with no message for the occidental mind. 


of beauty in its own way, just as its contents reflected 
another sort of utility when the panels were open. 
A bit of painted cherry spray from a screen, with its 
pleasant accompanying birds, would fit well in the 
panel covering the sound trumpet of a victrola or 
similar cabinet. And it would accord so well with the 
purpose of the latter. In adapting any screen idea, 
or a portion of it, bodily, it is well to bear in mind 
that the rectangular reinforcements of reed or cedar 
in natural finish set off the general effect in the most 
satisfying degree. And it seems that the greatest 
success is met with finishing the containing border 
and the rest of the woodwork in a dark finish, black 
invariably and highly polished. This suggestion ap- 
plies to the painted or varnished or stained adapta- 
tions only. Embroidered or inlaid material give a 
more satisfying result when left in the plain piece, 


transcends our own to a despairing degree. The de- 
sign is often highly complex, high-lighted in the warp 
with shredded gilt paper, full of abstract, squarish 
forms which seem to suggest keys but are only gener- 
alized versions of dragon, face and cloud forms. The 
whole is interlaced with an infinity of other con- 
ventionalized forms, without meaning to the foreigner, 
but full of suggestion for those who delve never so 
little and endeavor to share with the artist a common 
knowledge of the ideals and experiences underlying 
his various motifs. So many of our own attempts in 
the weaving of textiles convey art messages which 
are meaningless; they seem to imply a lack of design- 
ing initiative and a thoro comprehension of that 
spirit in industrial art which can and should be con- 
veyed thru expression. Where the Japanese weaver 
or artist or designer sidesteps for the nonce the 
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execution of any actually serious spiritual expression 
the play of his fancy can marshal a whole infinity of 
cloud patterns, of storks, of insects, of pine cones, of 
small diapers, of sail boats, of bats, of cobwebs, of 
fungi, of water, of feathers, of fire flies, of sea monsters, 
of broken diapers, of irregular powderings, of rosettes, 
of plaids, of waving lines, of rain, of things too 
numberless even to recall. But they are all meaning- 
ful, are closely allied to his daily life ‘and, even if 
whimsical, convey a message all can understand. 
From the time his brain is first taught to register 
impressions, the influence which is brought to bear on 
him from every side practically forces his interpreta- 
tion of them in suggestions and forms which are ar- 
tistically correct. He seeks no farther than his own 
range but even within that is wonderful. How long 
shall we continue to adapt and distort unintelligently? 
Our own complex life is full of suggestions which 
require only the correct sort of perception to be trans- 
muted into expressions intrinsically artistic. ‘Take the 
conventionalizing of designs involving telephone poles 
and wires, monoplanes, the immense steel skeletons 
of buildings, any one of the many angles of our own 
modern work or play. ‘Impossible to execute 


artistically!’ you say. Yet the Japanese have done it. 
They have been natural about it. 
artificial. 


We have been 
The revival of our textile industry in 
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connection with tapestry has produced nothing more 
creditable than work approximating medieval ex- 
cellence of design. Our other textiles are good, but 
approach excellence proportionately as they practical- 
ly duplicate other models. With us as compared to 
the Japanese, it is simply a question of being sincere 
in designs which reflect the twentieth century, i. e., 
our own life and its aspirations. As to method, here 
the Japanese can teach us nothing which we do not 
already know; in the design of our textiles we need to 
be as modernly fanciful as they are delightfully 
archaic. 

While this is wandering away, somewhat, from the 
actual subject of textiles itself, it involves a problem 
in design which affects textiles as well as the other de- 
partments of the industrial arts which owe the suc- 
cess of the finished product to effective designing. 
For the purposes of earlier training in industrial art 
as it is manifested in weaving, Japanese motifs offer 
simple but effective means to artistic results. But 
these results are nil, unless they breed in the student 
an incentive to treat the things which affect his own 
life in the same big, simple, and effective way and 
convey an impression of those things in a manner 
which contemporaries can understand and from which 
future generations can gain in knowledge. 

(To be concluded in January) 


THE EFFICIENCY HOME 


Estelle Peel Izor, Supervisor of Household Arts, Indianapolis, Ind. 







; IHILE the United States government has 
bY WwW ( been putting efficiency tests into every one 

= of its departments, bringing every equip- 
ment up to its greatest strength, and while 
the men of the business world have been 
putting similar tests into their factories, offices, and 
corporations, the housewives of Indianapolis have 
been applying efficiency tests to every phase of home 
management. 

In recognition of a need of a course in home 
efficiency, classes have been held at Emmerich 
Manual Training High School of Indianapolis, to 
study the principles involved in the artistic, economic, 
and efficient management of a home, and to make 
concrete application of them. These classes were 
organized under the vocational law of Indiana, 
which removes age limit and gives opportunity for 
women whose school days are over to take training 
in household management, more careful expendi- 
ture of money, and more artistic selection and ar- 
rangement of furnishings. 

For several years these classes of earnest, 
thoughtful women have been studying the principles 
of home planning with me. In order that the prin- 
ciples might be made concrete each year we have had 
a specific problem in which we have actually demon- 
strated the furnishing and management of a house. 


OOOO 


One specific problem was the redecorating and re- 
furnishing of a room in an old mansion for a person 
of moderate wealth. The cost of refurnishing the one 
room was $1,475. Another specific problem was that 
of actually furnishing a working man’s house of four 
rooms for $150—such a house as could be maintained 
at that time, by a man who had a family of four 
and was earning $600 a year. 


The specific problem for this past year was the 
Efficiency House—a home of a middle-class family. 
A group of business men composed of bankers, real 
estate men, and lawyers, who had become interested 
in the former problems in home planning, came with 
their contractor, and offered to build and loan a small 
colonial house which was to be used for class demon- 
stration in our work in home planning. This offer 
was accepted and as the problem developed it seemed 
wise to make it an efficiency house. From foundation 
to the completed house we worked together planning 
for the greatest convenience, comfort, and beauty 
that could be procured for the specified sum of money. 

The Study of Principles. 

The course began with a study of the principles 
that govern the artistic, economic, and efficient 
furnishing of a home. It included the study of what 
constitutes good design in furniture; the purpose, 
durability, and character of the weave of floor- 
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coverings; the choice of pictures; the preparation and 
color of wood-finish; the color in a room; in short, the 
study of all the furnishings of the home. Each sub- 
ject was made practical and was illustrated with 
quantities of materials and merchandise brought into 
the classroom. Not only the selection of furnish- 
ings, but the solution of the problem of arranging 
them, made evident the fact that art education does 
answer directly to real needs of daily life. 
Planning the Home. 

The problem which the class had to confront in 
planning the home was that of the middle-class 
woman of slight strength and small income, who is 
well educated and refined. In this home mistresg and 
maid were one. The family was supposed to consist 
of a father, a mother, a son of twelve years, and a 
baby. The upkeep of the house was supposed to be 
based on an income of from $2,000 to $2,400. The 
house, which was located in Beverly Gardens, at Sun- 
set Avenue and Berkley Court, contained a living 
room, a dining room, a small sun room, and a kitchen 
on the first floor. The garage, a storage room, and 
an electrically equipped laundry were in the base- 
ment. On the second floor were three bed rooms and 
a bath. The house and lot cost $5,500. An initial 
expenditure of $1,450 was set aside for the complete 
furnishing and equipping of the house. 

As the building of the house developed, every 
detail which made for convenience, sanitation, com- 
fort, and beauty was carefully planned. The most, 
efficient plumbing and lighting systems were installed. 
Cupboards and closets according to feminine require- 
ments were equipped with electric lights and windows. 
The garbage can was sunk with sewage connection. 
No detail was overlooked that could be made to come 
within the limits of the specified sum. 

The problem of how to secure the greatest amount 
of beauty and convenience in furnishing the house 
with the smallest amount of expenditure now faced 
the class. There must be ability to select with artistic 
comprehension all things that go into the house from 
the simplest kitchen utensil, to the fine arts. Artistic 
simplicity must go hand in hand with economy. 
Beauty in common and familiar things must be se- 
cured, and artistic merit attained in the arrangement. 
When one realizes that everything used or fashioned 
is either beautiful or ugly, and has or has not artistic 
and economic value, it becomes apparent that even 
simple furnishings need not be ugly if wisely selected. 

The women found that the first requisite in the 
furnishing of a home was to have a unified idea of the 
whole—not alone the unified idea of one room but 
of adjoining rooms and of the house as a unit. Each 
room was assigned to groups of women in the class 
who were held responsible for the consistent carrying 
out in detail of the unified plan decided upon. Each 
room had its function to fulfil and was in harmony 
with its neighbor, but not identical. The walls of 
the entire house were practically of the same French 
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grey. Color came in the draperies, in the few large 
accessories such as turquoise or a vivid green chinese 
vase, or in the well-selected paintings. A few pieces 
of furniture of good design and sound construction 
rather than many pieces of poorer quality were 
selected. “Economy” came to mean articles of 
permanent value and durable quality even tho the 
initial cost was great. In the effort to approach an 
ideal for the home, the women were compelled to make 
compromises arising from conflicts between desire 
and the size of the purse, or inability to secure the 
article in the local market. 
Efficient Home Management. 

The class came to know that the great need in 
the home is efficient thinking; that is, efficient 
method or system for planning and dispatching work; 
that the power to see clearly, to analyze, to formulate 
or systematize, to master one’s work depends upon 
personal efficiency. They learned the woman’s 
place in the home is that of manager, director, 
purchasing agent; that she needs to take her re- 
sponsibility in spending the income as seriously as 
the man takes his in the earning; that she faces the 
same problem that the man-of-affairs faces in his 
business, that of cost, value and qualities and relation 
of expenditure to income. The class, therefore, de- 
cided it was imperative that the homemaker under- 
stand definitely what her income is, that the husband 
must know how it is spent, and that they have the 
same motive and ideal toward which to work. The 
nature of economy, the ground it covers, and the 
ways it can be put into practice were discussed and 
made the basis of class activity. Lessons on the nu- 
tritive value of food, and general principles of cook- 
ery were given. A week’s menus for the family living 
on such a salary were worked out. Afterwards these 
menus were printed in full and distributed among the 
visitors of the Efficiency House. The study of ef- 
ficient clothing for a family living on such an income 
was given place in the course of study. 

The members of the class made budgets for the 
stated income and based their accounts upon the 





Boy’s Room in the Efficiency Home. 
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experience of persons living on such an income. 
Itemized accounts of food for the family for one year, 
and of clothing for each member of the family for 
three years were worked out. These budgets together 
with three or four systems of keeping household ac- 
counts and suggestions of ways fo live on a budget were 
placed on exhibition. These provoked keenest in- 
terest in our visitors. A card catalog record of every 
item of furnishing used in the Efficiency House was 
also exhibited and a copy of it was filed with}the fire 
insurance company. 
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not mean a large number nor great variety, but well- 
selected tools and conveniences which would enable 
the housewife to do her household tasks in the best 
way, with least effort and with greatest success. The 
kitchen equipment included all fuel-savers, time- 
savers, labor-savers, and step-savers, which were 
placed in right relation to each other and to the pro- 
ach part entails. The electric range was 
equipped with a fireless cooker, and an over-head 
broiler and oven which had glass doors and a ther- 
mometer. We proved that the new efficiency equip- 


cesses 





LIVING ROOM IN EFFICIENCY HOME, INDIANAPOLIS. 


Practical Demonstration. 

When the plans were completed to the last de- 
tail, the members of the class arranged everything in 
its proper place in the house. One is not often given 
the opportunity to see fifty women, representing all 
degrees of wealth and widely differing experiences, 
working side by side without distinction, washing 
dishes, arranging furniture, books, or kitchen utensils, 
hanging curtains or pictures, laying rugs, etc., with 
unity of effort and purpose in the final arrangement 
of things which stood for so much thought. 

The living room was conspicuous for its cheer- 
fulness and simplicity. The kitchen and sun-room in 
which all labor was concentrated, proved to be most 
attractive to guests. The sun-room became a general 
utility room for it served as a breakfast room, and 
contained also a telephone, a portable electric sewing 
machine, and all household finance records. 

The visitors found that an efficient kitchen meant 
efficient tools and efficient care of them, that it did 


ment for a kitchen demands that all working surfaces, 
such as draining-boards and sinks, be of correct height. 
Efficiency engineers in the business world have es- 
Why 
should not the woman’s work bench—her kitchen 


tablished correct height for man’s work bench. 
table—have the same consideration? The members 
of the class not finding any table on the market the 
correct height, had one made to order. 

Efficiency in our Efficiency House meant freedom 
for the young son, whose room was arranged with 
unpolished, durable furniture, with simple unbleached 
muslin curtains appliqued with gay oil calico that 
would stand hard use and many washings. The 
table was substantial, could be hammered upon, and 
could not be injured by marks of any mechanical or 
electrical contrivance. There was a wall-rack for his 
Indian clubs, tennis racket, and baseball bats, and a 
set of bookshelves with such books as would satisfy 
his fancies. It was indeed a “boy-proof’’ room. 
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A CORNER IN THE KITCHEN CF THE HOME SHOWING THE KITCHEN CABINET. 


The effect of the problem of the Efficiency House 
upon the class as well as upon the entire community 
can not be measured. Hundreds of visitors came 
daily for ten days. They came with note books and 
pencils. Their many questions showed with what 
earnestness and seriousness they approached the 
problem. 

The story of the Efficiency House would not be 
complete without acknowledging the gratitude of 
the class and its sponsors for the generous help of the 
business men who built and loaned us the house, and 
for the hearty co-operation of twenty merchants of 


Indianapolis who loaned us furniture, rugs, kitchen 
utensils, dishes, silver, every kind of electrical equip- 
ment, including toaster, percolater, vacuum cleaner, 
sewing machine, washing machine, mangle, and iron. 
We were also indebted to others who loaned a col- 
lection of books for a well-selected library and for the 
beautiful paintings which added much to the dignity 
of our house. Not only the actual physical aid but 
the moral support and sympathy of these broad- 
minded business men made it possible for us to ac- 
complish in a finer way than would otherwise have 
been possible the task we set out to perform. 





House planned and built by Students in the High School, Ames, Ia., under 
the direction of Mr. Wm. Giese, instructor in architectural drawing 


and carpentry. 


See page 479. 
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COMPLETED MODELS MADE BY STUDENTS FROM PLANS PREPARED FOR FULL SIZE! BUILDINGS. 


Agriculture Correlated With Manual Training 


Wm. Giese, Ames, Ia. 


HE following is an account of an experi- 

ment conducted recently in the Ames 
public schools. The purpose of this 
experiment was two-fold. First, to de- 
velop some plan of correlation between 
the agricultural and manual training work and 
second, to give some practical experience in building 
construction. 

The work was begun in the agricultural classes. 
Buildings of proper size and style for a 160-acre 
general purpose farm were studied. From the data 
furnished, the boys in the manual training department 
worked out a suitable design and the constructive 
details for the same. After these were fully developed, 
the boys of the class were divided into groups, each 
of which undertook the construction of some one 
building. 

In keeping with the purpose of the experiment, 
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the principal buildings found on the better class 
farms, namely poultry house, hog house, silo, general 
purpose barn, and dwelling house were selected for 
this purpose. 

These were all constructed in the usual manner 
and to a uniform scale so that the relative size would 
be evident. The scale of one inch equals one foot was 
adopted as being the one most convenient. 

The following descriptions together with the ac- 
companying photograph and drawings will give some 
idea as to the scope of the work. 

The poultry house was made 14 feet by 18 feet 
and framed according to the design thought best for 
the general purpose farmer. 

The hog house was made 20 by 32 feet and 
framed according to design selected in the same man- 
ner as the design of the poultry house. 

The silo was of the stave type, 16 feet in diameter 
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SIDE ELEVATION OF BARN. 
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SECTIONS OF BARN DESIGNED BY STUDENTS IN MANUAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT, 
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by 36 feet in height. It was built of 4 
48 staves tongued and grooved to- me 
gether. Eight doors were hinged on AA 
and the ladder placed to one side of G 
them. The roof and dormer were “chad 
framed in the usual way, sheathed ig — 
and shingled. poe 
The general purpose barn was fe pny g * 
designed to suit a farm of 160 acres. (or ree ee, ~ L Of 
Local conditions were studied and 
other designs worked over. The Siding 
barn, which is 36 by 50 feet, con- 
tains twelve ‘horse stalls, six cattle 
stanchions, a calf pen, three grain r 
bins, a large driveway and feed floor, x P etd 
and will hold approximately 75 tons S i 
of hay. - 
The house is 30 by 34 feet, full S 
two story, of the hip-roofed type. It NY 
contains eight rooms, bath and sleep- x : 
ing porch and is of modern construc- D f 
tion thruout. It was designed and @ aiden ; 
drawn by one of the boys who was N atu0" Joists 
selected as architect. That is, after > 
he was given the outside dimensions 8 poh 
and general arrangement, he worked Ss 
out carefully the plans, elevations, NN 
specifications, and bill of materials " g& ~ 
and acted as inspector during the ; NES Q <p agamae 
construction of it. 4 3“ a'ne" Joists 16" 06. 
This class of work, altho it has Be 
the disadvantage of working with . poy ae 
small numbers, has the advantage Greve 
of small comparative cost, a com- a bh 
(Plan on page 477.) n S 
Ls 10" 
£. 194; 
a N 
Ps — 
pleted project and the experience gained from mak- 
ing not simply an isolated part but several parts in 
_— their proper correlation. 
—=_ 14 |} —_—— Y\ —— ey Following this work, the boys carried the work 
—— i a——— a cre =|} from the scale to the full-sized projects. A poultry 
: = SS house was made suitable for 24 hens. 
ee The next step was the construction of a small 
t —— ——— ri || house. 
r Bizz Fr B = ; Great interest was shown in the work at all 
| My R —="| ™ times. Since the work began as an experiment in 
soos correlation, it was thought advisable to limit the work 
_aeangggees — to those members in the class who were taking both 
— — pte the agriculture and manual training but this was 
= = S = a, waived to allow the remainder of the class to take | 





























part. 


Front Elevation of House. 








REPAIRING CHRISTMAS TOYS 


Harry R. L. Chellman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNIQUE method of providing the poor 
children of one of the city’s districts 
with toys for Christmas was carried out 
very successfully at the Washington 
Industrial School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, by Harry R. L. Chellman and Dana Z. Eckert. 

Superintendent of Schools William M. Davidson 
took an active interest in this work and furnished Mr. 
Chellman with an introductory letter which he 
presented to the managers of the various stores in- 
cluding five and ten-cent stores, department stores 
and toy shops. He solicited damaged and broken 
toys and games which are always found when the 
great packing cases are opened, or which are broken 
on the sales counters. 

The managers of many stores showed their ap- 
proval of the scheme by donating all the damaged 
toys and games available with the result that over 
five hundred toys including monkeys, jumping jacks, 
mechanical ducks, horses, dogs, wagons, dolls, doll 
beds and chairs, jacks-in-the-boxes, horns, auto- 
mobiles, in fact all kinds of toys, were gathered to- 
gether and brought to the school in various stages of 
dilapidation. 

The pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades were wildly enthusiastic over the idea of 
actually repairing real toys that formerly sold in 
stores and were as proud of doing the work as if they 
were owners of their own toy shops. 

At least ninety per cent of the toys received were 
repaired, so that about five hundred good, substantial 
gifts were ready for distribution at Christmas. 

Not only were old toys repaired but several 
hundred new ones were manufactured by the several 








An Armful of Toys, Washington Industrial School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Harry R. L. Chellman, Instructor. 





“The Violin Expert.” Fifth Grade Boy, Washington 

Industrial School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
grades, such as bears, owls, giraffes, ducks, elephants, 
and rabbits, all gayly colored and mounted on 
brightly painted platforms with beautifully decorated 
wheels. 

Miniature furniture, all perfect in detail, was 
another feature with the fifth grade, a four-room house 
being completely furnished as follows: 

Living Room—Piano and bench, victrola, book 
case with swinging doors, library table, rocking chair, 
morris chair, clock and pictures. 

Dining Room—Round pedestal dining table, 
dining chairs, buffet, easy chair and plate and cup 
rack. 

Bed Room—Bed, cradle, chairs, table 
and dresser with revolving mirror. 

Kitchen—Stove and pans for cooking, 
refrigerator, kitchen cabinet with four 
swinging doors, table, chairs, and even 
sink with faucets, broom and alarm clock. 

These were all made of wood, artis- 
tically designed and tastefully decorated. 
The toys were all distributed before the 
Christmas holidays in the following man- 
ner to avoid all appearances of partiality: 

First all gifts were numbered and a 
duplicate set of numbers placed in a box. 
The pupils came into the room in single 
file, each one taking a number from the box 
which entitled him to the toy with the 
corresponding number. Student assistants 
helped in the distribution. 

The whole scheme worked out so sat- 
isfactorily that it will be undertaken 
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another year on a larger scale, and as early as This is the first time this experiment has been 
March, 1917, about one thousand toys had been’ worked out in Pittsburgh and as far as_known it has 
received from the stores for use next Christmas. been done in very few, if any, other cities. 


A HIGH SCHOOL CHRISTMAS PROBLEM 


Beatrice Cannon, Chicago 


SIHE purpose of this problem was to give a 
¥ timely and interesting application of the 
theoretical and technical study of the 
classroom. This particular class had been 
making window sketches in various media, 
both at school and at home, and had also been 
having a limited amount of figure posing. Therefore 
the making of Christmas cards was planned to give 
interest to the further use of the material accumulated 
—these to be executed in both black and white and 
color. 
Our method of procedure was: 
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Original Card measures 6}” by 5}”’. 


The third step was the translation of the pictorial 
composition into decorative terms. Many experi- 
ments were tried in this part of the work;—the flat, 
mosaic-like rendering of the various masses in their 
original spaces; the exaggeration of some one feature, 
and the relative repression of others, thus making the 
decorative center of most immediate effect; and some- 
times trying slight rearrangements to give prominence 
to some decorative sweep of line. 

Finally came the study of color. The color prints 
of Jules Guerin and Maxfield Parrish were carefully 
studied as examples of restrained, yet brilliantly ef- 
fective, color schemes. These greatly aided criticisms 
and corrections of crude attempts. 


















































Card designed in the Author's Classes. 


* First—Simple representation, the rendering 
of fragments of what could be seen from the 
windows, with necessary study of form, value, 
perspective, etc. 

Second— There came the study of compo- 
sition—arranging the same material in spaces of 
various shapes, making the necessary changes to 
adapt it to each. Thus by simplifying, elimi- 
nating, and occasionally adding an item, the final 
arrangement was reached. A Simple Card. 


















[S25 HE pressing need for ships to carry sup- 
eT | plies across the Atlantic, the inadequate 

mM supply of skilled men for the different 
|E: fees ship building avocations and the decree 
that the lost art of wooden ship building 
must be revived is giving to trade and technical 
schools thruout the country an opportunity to assist 
in their small way to restore this industry as a 
national service. 

Pratt Institute undertook to offer several courses 
that would train men for service in the building ‘of a 
merchant marine: A course for ship draftsmen, one 
for marine engineers, one in ship calculations and one 
in ship and boat woodworking. This article gives 
an outline of the last mentioned course. 

The course was first advertised about the fifteenth 
of August with the idea in mind of giving to house 
carpenters and other skilled woodworkers a practical 
understanding of wooden ship and boat building, 
with a view to helping such men to become competent 
workers in the great shipbuilding industry, rapidly 
developing in this country. The course was open only 
to experienced woodworkers in the trades mentioned 
and was intended for men just before or just after 
they had transferred to ship work. An advanced 
course of instruction was offered to experienced ship 





Reviving the Lost Art of Wooden Ship Building 


Richard M. Van Gaasbeek, School of Science and Technology, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


woodworkers who wished to broaden their knowledge 
of modern ship and boat building practice. 

The announcement of this course was well re- 
ceived—65 men immediately applied for admission. 
Twelve men were selected from this group for the 
initial class and began work on Thursday evening, 
September 6th. Twenty-four men were added to 
this group on September 20th, making in all a class 
of thirty-six men under the care of two instructors. 
Twenty-four of the men selected were already work- 
ing in shipyards and the balance of twelve men were 
carpenters expecting to transfer to the ship building 
industry in the near future. 

Mr. Joseph F. Reardon, master boatbuilder in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, was invited to organize the 
class and accepted, but the demands upon his time at 
the yard became so great that he was unable to con- 
tinue as an active instructor and Mr. Charles Rassiga, 
Jr., and Mr. Edward Weber, both employed in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, assumed charge of the class, 
carrying out many of the ideas suggested by Mr. 
Reardon. 

The outline of instruction as planned consists 
in practical work of taking up molds from mold loft 
floor, lining scantling from molds, construction of 
center frame, including stem, keel and stern, cutting 
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SHOWING FASTENINGS, 
CALKING SEAMS AND 
PLUGS OVER NAILS. 


SHIP & BOAT 
WOODWORKING 


CALKING FORM 








Fig. 6: Detail of Ship Calking Form. 
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2—Picking up Lines from Mold Loft Floor. 
and Fastening Parts of Stem and Stern. 


rabbets, erecting transverse frames, scaling, beveling 
and installing planking, scarfing of planking and 
longitudinals, calking (light and heavy work), 
installation of longitudinal clamps, deck framing, 
method of laying decks and plan reading. 

Before a man can lay down the lines of a ship on 
the mold loft floor, he must know something of the 





3—Bending Battens. 
7—Practice Calking. 
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5—Cutting Rabbets, Fitting 
8—Scarfing Timbers with an Adze. 


4—Fairing up Molds 


construction of a ship and be able to read plans. 
Under the circumstances it seemed advisable to start 
the class on a model of a small boat rather than a 
large type ship, because the lines of the larger type 
are very complicated and would be beyond the under- 
standing of these men. Laying down the lines of a 
wooden vessel on the mold loft floor involves a 
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Detail of Stem and Stern Construction. 











Fig. 1. 


knowledge of the principles of descriptive geometry 
not possessed by many persons who have not made a 
special study of this branch of mathematics and so 
it is not an easy task for the house carpenter when he 
undertakes to transfer his interests from the building 
trades to the ship building industry. 

The stem and stern construction shown in Fig. 1 
was laid down on the mold loft floor as a class problem 
by the instructor. Upon the completion of each sec- 
tion of the boat, the class will return to the mold loft 
to compare their work and in that way they will 
gradually grasp many of the principles involved in ship- 
work, so much so, that it is certain that they will be 
more valuable to the shipyards employing them and 
will greatly increase their opportunity for promotion. 


Each student is required to pick up his own lines 
from the mold loft floor and to make his own molds. 
Fig. 2 shows one student working on the stem, plac- 
ing a series of tacks along the lines laid down and a 
student working on the stern pressing his template 
down upon the heads of the tacks, thus transferring 
the points of the curve on the floor to his mold. In 
Fig. 3 is shown both students driving nails in at the 
points thus obtained, and bending a batten so as to 
approximate as closely to these points as is consistent 
with absolute fairness and continuity. The lines are 
then marked in. In Fig. 4 is shown a group of students 
fairing up the molds and in Fig. 5 they are fitting and 
fastening the different parts of the stem and stern to- 
gether, cutting rabbets, etc. 

Each evening the regular work is interrupted by 
lessons in calking and scarfing. Each student in 
turn will be given an opportunity to practice before 
the close of the present term. In Fig. 6 is seen the 
detail of the calking form, which resembles as near as 
possible the sides of a ship and in Fig. 7 two men are 
calking. There are a few underlying principles in- 
volved in calking which can,be given by the in- 
structors in a very few minutes, so that what the men 
really need is an opportunity to practice and thus 
gain a little confidence in themselves before tackling 
the real job. A house carpenter is a little timid about 
starting in a new field of work and so for the most 
part the men are glad to practice on a form of this 
kind with a few suggestions now and then from an 
expert, even tho it does leave a few blisters on their 
hands as a souvenir. A smaller form is also used for 
light calking which is collapsible so that the cotton 
can readily be removed for re-calking. The heavy 
form is first calked with cotton and then with 
oakum. After calking, each student is taught how 
to reap out his seams for re-calking, a knowledge of 
which is necessary in repair work. 


Fig. 8 shows two men scarfing timbers together. 
These are 6’’x6” yellow pine timbers. All the fitting 
is done with an adze. This is a tool that a carpenter 
seldom uses and knows very little about, and requires 
considerable skill to handle the tool properly and to 
be able to cut to a given line. 
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We are trying to give to house carpenters and 
other woodworkers the necessary confidence in their 
own ability that they may enter their new field of 
activities with some degree of assurance and not be 
afraid of the task set before them. 

Full size timbers are used in the shop where it 
is practical to do so. A boat is constructed in sections 
rather than a complete model, thus avoiding a repeti- 
tion of many processes and yet giving all the funda- 
mentals of boat and ship construction. In order for 
a mechanic to understand his foreman and be able to 
take orders and carry them out, or to be a leading man 
and give directions, he must be acquainted with ship 
terminology. For this purpose a study has been 
made by the class of the Ferris type cargo carrier, a 
plan giving complete details of construction, showing 
the timbers in their relative position, giving the 
technical names and sizes of each. Other data not 
shown on these plans have been compiled and 
furnished to each student in the form of mimeograph 
copies. 

These photographs show only the progress of 
the class up to the time of the present writing. The 


men are now beginning to lay down the half-breadth 
and body plan on the mold loft floor, and later on will 
pick up their bevels, shape and install planking, etc. 
There is now a waiting list of applicants for this 
course and it is probable that a new class will be ad- 
mitted about January 2, 1918. 

By request the following list of hand tools required 
for boat building and ship carpentry trades was 
compiled: 


Claw hammer 

Cross cut saw 

Rip saw 

Pannel saw 

Compass saw 

Ball pean hammer 
Adze (lipped) 

Spirit level 

Bevel (ship carpenter’s) 
Plumb bob 

Auger bits }” to 1’ 
Extension bit 
Smoothing plane 

Jack plane 

Fore plane 

Bilge plane 

Compass plane 

Baller plane 

Wood reamers 3” to 14” 


1/r 


Wood gauges }” to 2” 


Draw knife 
Calking irons 
Calking mallet 
Wood rasp 

Oil stone 

Cold chisel 

Cape chisel 

Spoke shave 
Ratchet brace 
Steel square 

Try square 73” 
Compasses 

Hack saw 

End cutting pliers 
Marking gauge 
Wood chisels 3” to 2” 
Burr set 

Pinch bar 20” 
Slice chisel 23” 


ROOF FRAMING 


H. T. Wilhite 
(Concluded from November) 





Fig. 13 shows the right triangle abD, which gives 
the plumb and heel cuts of a common rafter. Draw 
the line ed parallel to ab to represent the thickness 
of the rafter. Square across from a to c; on the line 
Db set off De equal to the thickness of the rafter 
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Fig. 13. 


From Building Age 
Septernber 1916 
and draw the line ef parallel to aD. Connect c with f; 
then the line ef is the cheek cut for jack rafters. Set 
a bevel to the angle formed by fed. 
Fig. 13 shows a graphic method of finding the 
side cut of a jack. ' 
Fig. 14 shows a quicker and easier method by 
using the square, as the cheek cut is laid off on the 
rafter. 
Fig. 14: Mark plumb cut AB. Square CD from 
AB equal to thickness of rafter. Mark another plumb 
cut EF thru D. Square EG across the top of the 
rafter. Connect AG, which is the cheek cut of jack. 

















Fig. 14: 


Fig. 15 shows another method of finding the 
length of cheek cut of jacks. Draw a right triangle 
by tacking one-half span for the base. Length of 
common rafter for altitude and length of hip rafter for 
hypothenuse. The angle A is the side cut of jack. 

Fig. 10 shows one method of finding cheek cut of 
hip. 


Length ofcomhe 











Fig 15. 


Referring to Fig. 14, the cheek cut of a hip may 
be found by making the plumb cut AB the plumb cut 
of a hip. Proceed as in Fig. 14. 

Fig. 16 shows a graphic method of finding the 
cheek cut. The right triangle gives the plumb and 
heel cuts. Lay off eg for thickness of rafter, and ml 
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the center line parallel to ef. Square across ge. 
Lay off Aj equal to half the thickness of the rafter. 
Draw iJ parallel to eA. Thru m draw ih, which is the 
cheek cut. Set bevel to angle ghi. (See Building 
Age, Sept., 1916.) 

The length of a hip may be found by draft as 
illustrated in Fig. 9 or by the use of the square in a 











Fig. 16 
From Baldin Age 
September 19 


manner similar to the method used in Fig. 5 to find 
the length of a common rafter. 
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In Fig. 17 the run is the same as the common 
rafter in Fig. 6. Step off twice with the square, using 
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In stepping off the common rafter, the rise on 
the tongue and the run, 12” on the blade (which is 
constant), is used. 

















Backing of hip 





Fiq.ie 


For finding the length of a hip, take the rise on 
the tongue, and the run, 17” (also a constant), on the 
blade. If the run is even feet, use the rise and run 


(17’) to find the length, asin common rafter. (Fig. 5.) 
In Fig. 6 the run of the common rafter is 2’ 42”. 
A hip rafter for the same roof has the same run. 


8” and 17”. This gives the length for a run of 2’ 0”. 
There is left a run of 43”. 

As the seat of a hip is the diagonal of a square, 
a line equal to the diagonal of a square 43’’ must be 
drawn perpendicular to the plumb line at the end of 
the 2-foot run. 

Thru A, draw BC. Deduction must be made 
from the length of a hip equal to the diagonal of a 
square, whose sides are equal to one-half the thickness 
of the ridge. 

Theoretically a hip should be backed and a valley 
grooved, but this is rarely done in practice. If a hip 
is backed it must be beveled to lie even with the planes 
of the roof. This bevel must slope from the middle 
toward each side. It may be found by taking the 
leagth of the common rafter on the blade and the rise 
on the tongue. Figs. 18 and 19. 

Fig. 20 is a graphic method of finding the back- 
ing of ahip. Let AB= seat of hip, BC= rise, and AC= 
length. From any point D on AC, draw DE per- 
pendicular to AC. Set off EF = ED. Thru E draw 
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GH perpendicular to AB. Draw FG and FH. Lay 
off thickness of hip with AB as center. IFJ is the 
backing of the hip. 











B 
6 
¢ 
Section of hi, 
g 

() 

A H 
Fig. 20 


It is unnecessary for a hip to be of heavier ma- 
terial than the common rafters, as the jacks and 
sheathing brace it. It should be supported while 
nailing jacks in place to keep it from sagging, if the 
hip is long. A hip should be straight edgeways as 
well. This may easily be done by stretching a chalk 
line in the center from the top to the heel. Raise 
the line by placing small blocks under each end of 
the line. Put up jacks in pairs. 

Fig. 21 is a mechanical drawing showing how to 
frame the bottom end of a hip rafter if an open or 
railroad cornice is used. The heel should be framed 
as previously described, by laying the blade of the 
square along the side and marking along the edge. 
After the heel is framed, lay the tongue along the side 
and draw a line. Cut out above this line. The hip 
lookout is framed to fit, by leaving 13” on the top side. 
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The cheek cut of a valley is the same as a hip 
and may be found in the same manner. 

Note: The carpenter from whom the writer 
learned this method gave the names “New Valley” 
and ‘“‘New Ridge,” as he could not think of better 
names. 

Fig. 22 shows a graphic method of finding the 


length, plumb and heel cuts of a valley. (The cheek 
cut may be found in the manner as the cheek cut of 
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Draw BX perpendicular to BY. 
Swing C to D. 

AD=“New Valley.” 

DE=“New Ridge.” 

GF=Length of cripple. 
DFG—Cheek cut of cripple. 


AB=Seat of valley. 
BC=Rise. 
AC=Length of valley. 
BAC=Heel cut. 
BCA=Plumb cut. 
BY=Ridge. 


a hip.) The length and cheek cut of a cripple. The 
length of a valley may be found with a square as 
illustrated in Fig. 17 for finding the length of a hip. 

If a valley is grooved, the sides of the groove 
must be in the same plane as the cripples on each side. 
The top of the cripple will be flush with the top edge 
of the valley. 

When the valley is not grooved, the cheek of the 
cripple must be raised above the edge of the valley 
a distance equal to the depth of the groove, if the 
valley were grooved. The groove of a valley is the 
same as the backing of a hip reversed. 

The plumb cuts of a valley, hip, jack and com- 
mon rafter are the same when the valley is grooved, 
but the valley must be lowered a distance equal to 
the depth of the groove (or backing of a hip) when 
the valley is not grooved. Frame the heel of the 
valley like the hip and cut off the amount required 
parallel to the level cut at the heel. If this is not done 
the valley will be too high. Always measure for 
length in center. 

Unless a valley is short, or is supported by a 
shore or partition, it should be heavier material than 
the common rafters as it has to support the cripples, 
sheathing, shingles and snow load. (See Building 
Age, Aug., 1916.) 


In discussing the question of the various materials 


“which are best adapted to different pitches of roofs 


a writer in a recent issue of the Contract Record says: 
“It is extremely important that a roof material be 
adapted to the pitch of the roof. 

“There is a certain limitation in this regard to 
the use of all roof coverings. Thus, roofs of slate, 
tile, unsoldered tin, etc., are used only on sloped roofs, 
whereas gravel and tar are applicable to flat roofs 
exclusively. 

“Tf the pitch and the material are not properly 
related, leaky roofs are sure to result. The following 
table gives the desirable slopes that may be safely 
used with the roofs mentioned.” 
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Pig- 24. 

Material. Rise of Roof per Foot. of which is the hypothenuse of the rise and the 
Wooded shingles..................6 inches run) “feet.”’ 
a erie ca'g oc. 4 ute de pA 6 inches Suppose a rafter has a run of 7’53’’. Measured’ 0”, 
hs in aL thle s deciding oe 4 to 7 inches then 2’ 0’’, then 52”, using the common rafter rod for 
Coprumnted WOR... . . 0.2 sce cess 4 inches the common rafter and the hip and valley rod for 
Asbestos shingles................. 3 inches the hip. If there is a ridge, deduction must be made. 
Tin plete...........+ lia 
ee Flat [e 6 
Tar and gravel....... 4 inch ‘9 *9 
Asphalt..............4 inch "e % 
Ready roofing........ 1 inch : 


Any roof with equal pitches 
may be framed by using the pre- 
ceding methods. However, there 
is an easier way which has been 
used by the writer for several 
years. It takes the place of the 
steel square in finding the lengths 
of the rafters and in making de- 
ductions for the thickness of the 
hip, valley and ridge. Instead 
of stepping off with the square 
as shown in Figs. 6 and 17, the 
foot run for common, jack, crip- 
ple, hip and valley rafters is done 
with rods. (A parting strip is 
good material for these.) For con- 
venience in measuring, make both 
common and hip and valley rods 
five runs per foot long. Figs. 23 
and 24. One foot at one end of S rf 
the rod is divided into twelve 
equal parts, and these are sub- 3-9" 3-3" 
divided into halves, quarters, and 
eighths as inches are on the r 
square. It is not necessary to s ‘¢ 
divide into sixteenths as a six- os : ie 
teenth can easily be guessed, if A r 
needed. Figs. 23 and 24 repre- 
sent the true lengths of a com- 
mon and hip rafter in which the 
run of the common rafter is 5’ 0”. 
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Hereafter we-shall ‘call the Fig.25 
distances on the rod (each one TypicalJRoof. 
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In each case, deduct one-half the thickness of 
ridge, using rod. 

Deduction must be made from the length of the 
jack, a distance equal to the diagonal of a square, 
the sides of which are equal to one-half the thickness 
of the hip. Find the diagonal as shown in Fig. 12 
and use the same figures, measuring with the rod. 

This distance will rake or slope over the hori- 
zontal diagonal as shown in Fig. 11, at the top end 
of the jack. 

Note: When using rods, make all deductions on 
the top of the rafters and not on a line perpendicular 
to the plumb cuts as when using the square. 

Rods Must Be Made for Each Pitch. 

Write the following notes on common rafter rod 
to avoid mistakes. For common rafter, deduct one- 
half the thickness of the ridge; for jack, deduct the 
diagonal of a square whose sides are equal to one- 
half the thickness of the hip. 

On the hip and valley rod, write the following: 

For ridge, deduct one-half thickness. 

Note: The above applies to valley cripples 
and cripples from hip to valley. 

Rules. 
Common rafter rod. 

1. Measure length and deduct for one-half the 

thickness of the ridge. 
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2. For jack, measure length and deduct one- 
half the thickness of the hip as explained above. 

3. For valley cripple, deduct for one-half the 
thickness of the ridge, also one-half the thickness of 
the valley. (If several are to be framed, the two 
measurements may be added and deduction made in 
one measurement on those remaining.) 


4. For cripple from hip to valley, deduct for 
both. 


Hip and valley rod. 

1. For hip and valley, deduct one-half thickness 
of the ridge, using this rod. 

Fig. 25 shows the plan of a roof, scale: }’’= 1’ 0”. 
The run of each rafter is given. By using the rods 
according to rules, the correct length of each rafter 
may be found. The seats of the valleys 4’ 6” and 3’ 9” 
are perpendicular to each other. One-half the thick- 
ness of the long valley must be deducted from the 
length of the short. This is the actual measurement 
with the square on a line perpendicular to the plumb 
cut. 

Any pitch roof may be framed from the same plan 
by using rods for that pitch. 

Letter each rafter the same as the section in 
which it belongs and distribute accordingly when 
ready to put up roof. 


MAKING A CHILD’S RING 


H. R. Sorensen, De Kalb, III. 


ZAIOME very attractive pieces of jewelry can 
@| be made for children, especially girls. 
} We shall discuss as an example, a girl’s 
ring containing a stone. 

Ring number one in the accompanying 
plate was made by the author and will be explained 
in detail. It was made to fit the third finger so that 
it might be used later as a fourth finger ring. The 
problem will be discussed assuming that the reader 
is somewhat familiar with the making of craft jewelry 
and understands that all ideas are first sketched on 
paper, drawn accurately and then traced on a piece 
of tracing paper. 





Making the Bezel. 

The stone used was a faceted garnet. Faceted 
stones present a greater problem in bezel making 
than smooth cut stones (cabochon) but are really 
easy when several have been made. By using a piece 
of thin bezel material, about one-eighth of an inch 
wide, the bezel is made. The material is fitted around 
the stone and cut off so that both ends meet. To 
facilitate the work, place the stone on the bench, 
the top of the stone resting on the bench. This po- 
sition will tend to keep the stone resting better and 
enables one to easily fit the material around it. 

After fitting the material so that the ends meet 
perfectly, the joint should be soldered by placing 
the bezel on a charcoal block, applying borax solu- 


tion and a small piece of solder directly on the joint, 
gradually heating the same until the solder has fused 
and the joint is connected. 

After the soldering, the bezel should again be 
fitted on the stone to ascertain if the fit be perfect. 
It will be necessary to have a bearing in this bezel 
on which the stone will rest. This is accomplished 


barn. 
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Fig- A 


by making a smaller bezel, which should fit snugly 

inside of the first bezel and low enough so that when 

the stone is placed, it will rest as shown at Fig. B. 
Making the Shank. 

The transparent tracing paper with the outline 
of the shank is placed on gauge 18 metal; the outside 
edges are then carefully traced. A piece of carbon 
paper should be between the metal and the tracing 
paper. One must allow enough material to enable 
it to be curved and shaped to fit”the finger. The saw- 
ing should be done carefully. After the sawing the 
shank is shaped by placing it on a lead cake having 
a concave depression so that by placing the ring man- 
dril on the blank and striking it with a mallet, the 
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blank will curve into shape and the ends will be forced 
together. A perfect connection should be made by 
filing the ends. An application of good, thick borax 
and a piece of solder put on completes the preparation 
for soldering. 

Good results in soldering can only be obtained 
by having joints free from all foreign matter. The 
connection should be scraped bright before attempting 
to solder. The ring can be held in a pair of tweezers, 
or placed on the charcoal, heated until the solder 
flows and the joint is connected. Following this the 
ring is placed on the mandril and made perfectly 
round by tapping it with a rawhide mallet. 

Making the Flower. 

The flower which forms the ornament of the 
ring is made of stock, gauge 22. The design is traced 
on this stock and sawed out very carefully. The 
flower is placed upside down on the lead cake and 
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the petals are dapped up quite high by placing a 
rounded punch on the reverse side and striking with 
a hammer. The center should be forced quite high. 

The center is then cut out large enough to permit 
the bezel to fit in snugly. The bezel should project 
over the edge of the cut out just so as to leave enough 
to set the stone securely. It is then soldered to the 
flower by placing small pieces of solder around the 
outside of the bezel touching the flower. The top of 
the ring shank is filed as flat as possible, to make it 
easier to fit the flower to the ring proper. If the 
bezel projects thru the flower too far, it should be 
filed off or cut away. 

When the flower has been fitted to the ring as 
well as possible, it should be soldered to the ring. If 
after the first soldering it does not fit well enough it 
should be forced down to the shank and soldered again. 
It should have the appearance of one solid piece, not 
as tho it were soldered on top. 

After all soldering has taken place, the ring should 
be immersed in diluted sulphuric acid solution until 
all hard borax has been removed. After it is taken 
out the ring should be rinsed thoroly. All edges 
can now be filed smoothly and finished up to traced 
lines if any are visible. The edges should then be 
finished, using emery cloth. 

Setting the Stone. 

The stone being transparent necessitates cutting 
out the material inside of the bezel, thereby permitting 
the light to come to the stone. The stone may be 
placed in the bezel, resting evenly on the bearing. 
Notice should be taken that the bezel is not too high 
or that too much material covers the stone. It may 
be necessary to file off some of the bezel. 

When the right height has been obtained, the 
bezel is forced over the stone by using a pushing tool 
and finishing up with a burnisher. After all rough 
edges are removed, the article is given a Roman finish 
—if gold has been used, or oxidized if silver was the 
material. 


MAKING SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Clarence T. Mudge, Eugene, Ore. 


S09] BOUT two years ago we were fortunate in 
having bonds voted for a new high school 
building, to cost $110,000. Last spring 
when the local school board were dis- 
cussing the matter of equipment for the 
new building, Mr. J. K. Moore, clerk of the board, 
suggested that a considerable part of it might be 
built in the high school manual training shop during 
the summer vacation. 

The writer was called in on the matter, and the 
case put up to him in dollars and cents. Could we do 
the work? Could we save the district money and was 
our present equipment sufficient? You may be sure 
that the matter was given careful attention as it 





meant much to the future of manual training in our 
city. We talked the matter over with some of the 
older boys and found them enthusiastic, the idea of 
a summer job appealed to them. Besides they would 
be doing work that they liked. Accordingly plans 
were prepared for the following furniture: 

Fifteen teachers’ tables, 30’ by 48”, 30” high, 
to be made of kiln dried quartered eastern white oak, 
veneered tops and legs, two drawers 16’ by 20” 
with locks, two book shelves extending between the 
legs at the ends, to be stained, filled, shellaced, 
varnished and rubbed twice. 

Thirty double bookkeeping desks, 24’’ by 60”, 
30” high, to be made of kiln dried Oregon fir, with 
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hard maple tops. To be of the sanitary eight-leg 
type, with six drawers. To be stained, shellaced, 
varnished and finished with a coat of ‘‘flateen.”’ 

Seven hundred and twenty lineal feet, pews, 54 
in all, to be made of kiln dried Oregon fir, to be so 
built that a greater distance than six feet will not 
occur between supports, to have 1}’’ seats, and ?” 
ceiling backs. To be stained, shellaced, varnished, 
and finished with a coat of ‘‘flateen.’”’ 

One thousand five hundred seat tops, to be re- 
finished. To be removed, scraped, plugged, sanded, 
stained, varnished, rubbed, varnished, and finished 
with pumice and sweet oil. Desks to be reassembled 
and unfastened from the floor. 

Two hundred and sixty recitation bench arms, to 
be removed and refinished as with the above tops. 

Special, such special work as may be suggested 
and advised by the clerk, all such work to be done in 
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among the boys chosen there was not one who had 
been in the shop for more than a year and a half. 

After talking the matter over with the boys we 
decided that the wages should be from $1.25 to $1.50 
per day. This was considered a fair wage, by all 
concerned, and an eight-hour day was decided upon. 
The boys wished to take advantage of the provisions 
of the Oregon workingmen’s compensation act, and 
as this met with the ready approval of the board, we 
made application and were given our charter. On 
June 10th, we were ready to begin the work as a full 
fledged manufacturing concern. 

At the end of the first week the writer found it 
necessary to discharge one of the boys for loafing; 
this, however, was the only case of bad faith during 
the entire summer. It is certain that the work pro- 
gressed as rapidly and that there was less “soldier- 
ing’’ than would have been the case had we employed 
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Pews, Teachers’ Desks and Commercial Desks made for Eugene High School. 


a workmanlike manner, and finished with a hand- 
rubbed varnish. 

Before beginning the work a 36-inch sanding 
drum and a veneer press were built by the boys and 
a 36-inch band saw with re-saw attachment purchased 
by the board. This gave us a good woodworking 
equipment consisting of a double arbor saw table, 
combined planer and jointer, grinder and the usual 
number of benches with a full equipment of hand tools. 

We selected from a group of some fifty applicants, 
seven boys—one was later discharged and another 
added. This gave the writer as large a crew as could 
be conveniently handled in our shop. In making 
a selection, two boys who were especially careful as 
well as skilful in the operation of the various machines, 
were chosen; two who were particularly good in the 
handling of stain, shellac and varnish. Of the re- 
maining three, two had had a year and a half of shop 
work and the other one semester. I may add that 


men of greater age and experience. The writer was of 
necessity absent from the work much of the time, but 
he found upon his return that the work had always 
made the progress expected. 

Upon completing the work on the high school 
desks the board was so well pleased with the work 
that we were given the desks from two more of the 
grade buildings, some seven hundred in all; these were 
finished as per the specifications for the high school 
desks. Under the head of ‘‘special’’ work we built 
two oak tables, two key cabinets, varnished fifteen 
teachers’ tables, enameled twenty cafeteria tables 
and repaired about forty chairs. 

In figuring the time necessary for completing the 
work it seems that we had underestimated the ca- 
pacity of the boys under such conditions. We had 
thought that eight weeks would be necessary to com- 
plete the work; however, we did the entire job in- 
cluding the seven hundred extra desks and the special 














Teacher's Desk made for Eugene High School. 


work in a little less than nine weeks. The refinishing 
of the old desks was perhaps the most uninteresting 
and tedious part of the work. The work on each desk 
required some twenty-one distinct operations. Aside 
from refinishing the tops we unfastened each desk from 
the floor, scrubbed it and gave it two coats of varnish. 
The tops were taken to the shop where they were 
scraped with chisels, sanded, edges dressed, holes 
bored out and plugged, stained and varnished and 
after being fastened to the desks were rubbed down 
twice with pumice and oil. Previously the district 
had paid 26 cents each for refinishing desk tops. With 
the boys doing the work it cost the district 193 cents 
each and we were told that the work we did was much 
the better. ; 

The construction of the teachers’ tables, com- 
mercial tables and pews required very little in the 
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way of hand labor except in the assem- 
bling. In making these projects all parts 
were cut and sanded by machinery. The 
panels, drawer bottoms, etc., were split 
from inch stock, using our 36-inch band saw 
with the re-saw attachment. On this par- 
ticular item we saved half in the cost, as 
otherwise the material would have been 
planed down from inch stock. 

Some idea of the size of the work may 
be gained from the following: We used 50 
pounds of glue, fifteen gallons of stain, 
twenty gallons of varnish; the commercial 
desks required 240 legs, 630 panels, 180 
drawers and as many drawer pulls. The 
teachers’ tables required 300 feet of }” 
veneer, 30 drawers with locks and pulls and 
75 oak panels. In making the pews we 
used 2,000 feet of 2” fir, 2,000 feet of 
ceiling, 900 feet of 13”’ stepping and 800 
lineal feet of three-quarter round. 

As already stated we finished the work ahead of 
our schedule. In the matter of cost we saved the 
district some six hundred dollars over the lowest 
planing mill estimate and this includes the writer’s 
salary as superintendent of the work. Better still, 
it demonstrated beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
the practicability of manual training as taught in 
the most of our high schools. To the supervisor, 
the summer was one of the most pleasant ever ex- 
perienced. The entire force of boys was always 
ready and eager to begin the day’s work; during the 
noon hour the boys entertained themselves by play- 
ing on the school piano and the victrola. Thruout 
the day the boys were cheerful and happy in their 
work and the noise from the shop sounded as much 
like a boys’ glee club as it did a cabinet shop in full 
operation. 





Type of Commercial Desk made for Eugene High School. 











MODELED LEATHER WORK 


Leslie G. Martin, West Henrietta, N. Y. 


I have found the designing of mats and other objects of 
leather to be a very successful problem for students of design. 

Modeled leather was one of the first forms of artistic 
decoration. Many beautiful examples are still in existence 
that were done in the thirteenth century. 

The photographs show a circular table mat and a mat 
used in a serving tray under glass. The best results are ob- 
tained by using the best grade calf-skin. The designs are 
made on tracing paper and are applied to the leather by 
moistening the leather and tracing over the design with a 
sharp pencil. This leaves an impression of the design in the 


leather. For ordinary tooling the leather should be soaked 
in water, care being taken not to get it too wet. The leather 
should be placed on plate glass or lithographers’ stone while 
working to insure a hard, smooth surface so the impressions 
will be even. The background of the design is stamped down 
with metal stamps, which can be purchased. For low-relief 
modeling the leather may be held in the palm of the hand 
while working, but if a higher relief is desired the design may 
be modeled over wax. 

The drawing shows several designs which have worked 
out very successfully. 





MODELED-LEATHER DESIGNS 





Book cover 
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Round Table Mat. 
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Tray with Leather Panel under Glass. 
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PREVOCATIONAL WORK. 
speci’ the term prevocational ever comes to 
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signify anything of permanent worth 
in our system of education, it will do so 
in spite of some of the efforts that are 
now being made in its name. 

It seems to be a common error among many to 
regard prevocational work as a kind of substitute 
occupation for those unfortunate grammar school 
boys who are too dull, too indolent, or too morally 
perverted to fall in love with grammar, music and 
arithmetic. One superintendent complacently re- 
ferred to such work as ‘‘courses organized for rough- 
necks.”’ Observation of the handling of such courses 
in some sections rather bears out this statement. 
It is cheerfully granted that good prevocational 
work will do infinitely more for boys who have fallen 
victim to such unhallowed classification, than the 
regular work which the schools have thus far offered. 
But if such be its purpose, it should cease at once to 
be called prevocational. It might with less violence 
to the truth be called the reclamation service where 
the waste product of the public school is worked over. 
‘There certainly can be no greater work until there 
ceases to be a waste product to save. But this is not 
the essence of prevocational work, and the character 
of the work under such conditions is in no genuine 
sense prevocational. Perhaps real prevocational 
work has been sometimes attempted at too early 
an age. 

We conceive prevocational courses to be definite 
“try-out” courses in a variety of work designed to 
guide a boy in the selection of his vocation without 
attempting to prepare him adequately for such vo- 
cation. We dissent entirely from the view that proper 
prevocational work is a kind of dabbling with vo- 
cational work—a “‘puttering” that has no vocational 
significance and hence may be gone thru without 
definiteness of purpose and seriousness of effort. 

If prevocational work is to be a boy’s guide or 
insight into the vocational field—a kind of “‘movie”’ 
of adult occupations—it should give him an accurate 
picture. It is due the boy that he be told the truth 
about the character and demands of the work toward 
which he is aiming. Hence it is but fair to the boy 
that his experience be a part of the real thing. We 
are inclined, therefore, to’ argue that good prevo- 
cational work is also good vocational work as far as 
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it goes—that it differs only in time and extent and 
not in character or content. 

There is another more or less prevalent concep- 
tion in connection with prevocational work against 
which we desire to protest. That is the assumption 
on the part of some that only the dull, unambitious, 
and otherwise unfortunate boy will or should look 
forward to a life in the trades. Somehow, it seems 
difficult for many to appreciate the fact that many 
of the skilled trades hold out as great opportunity 
for service, for satisfying life, and even for remunera- 
tion and advancement as do some of the so-called 
professions. 

Trades are essential to social and individual wel- 
fare. They must be furnished with workers. To 
engage in such lines of service is a perfectly legitimate 
ambition for a boy to have. More and more the 
workers must have a chance to succeed by being 
trained for their tasks. It is the business of vocational 
education to give this training. Finally, it is the very 
important business of prevocational work to inform, 
guide, and encourage boys along the ways that start 
toward suitable and profitable employment, and if 
the schools will do this wisely; it can do no greater 
service. senegal 

A CHRISTMAS OPPORTUNITY. 

_ THERE was never a time when the art, manual 
training, and household arts departments had such an 
opportunity to do an effectual service in connection 
with gifts for Christmas as at the present time. 

Thousands of people who have heretofore bought 
more or less expensive gifts for friends will this Christ- 
mas send gifts made by their own hands from small 
amounts of inexpensive materials. There is prac- 
tically no end to the suggestions that will arise along 
this line in connection with the school- work of the 
boys and girls. The actual money that may be saved 
for more important service in the present crisis would 
be surprisingly large if this matter were properly 
organized and systematically carried out. 

Movements are already on foot among groups of 
friends whereby each agrees to the plan of using 
original, nicely printed remembrance or sentiment 
cards instead of any kind of gift. Usually in such 
plan the money thus saved is given to the Red Cross 
and other important organizations so vital to the suc- 
cess and welfare of our country. 

Besides the monetary consideration, these plans 
would start a movement for saner and simpler means 
of celebration of the Christmas season. Eventually, 
a movement of this sort would help to revive the real 
spirit of Christmas and to reinvest the current empty 
and meaningless forms with significance and good will. 


WAR PEDAGOGY. 

WHEN we undertake to teach a man to engage 
successfully in an enterprise in which he hazards, 
not only his own life, but the life of the nation as 
well, we reach the very essence of necessity for wise 
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and efficient methods. From this point of view, it 
is interesting to note the attempts being made to 
prepare our soldiers for the crucial conflict. 

In the first place, every possible effort is being 
made in the training of soldiers to have the con- 
ditions of training identical with those obtaining at 
the front. It is not enough that the men read about 
trenches or even examine photographs of the network 
of trenches on the European battlefields. They must 
actually construct trenches and use them. Attacks 
and counter attacks are made. Bayonet practice is 
brought as near the reality as possible even to the 
use of a model of the human form to receive the 
thrusts. 

Not only are the conditions expected to be as 
nearly as possib'e those of real warfare, but the in- 
struction is expected to be given by those who have 
actually wielded the gtim instruments of carnage on 
the field of battle. Hence, our most experienced men 
in the previous wars of our country have been called 
upon to direct the instruction. But even this did not 
satisfy. Scores of French and English soldiers scarred 
and battered in the actual conflict have been brought 
to our camps as instructors. 

After all such efforts to bring reality into the 
training, it seemed advisable to those in authority 
to transport our soldiers to France and to station 
them in the rear of the fighting armies within the 
sound of the guns. 

All this has seemed necessary in order to prepare 
men for the performance of very definite and difficult 
tasks. This is vocational training raised to the nth 
power, and it may be worth while to observe that it 
‘is being given thru short unit courses. Non-essentials 
have been utterly disregarded. In such an under- 
taking, nothing counts except those things that 
actually help one to do the job at hand. 

Thus some of the pedagogical convictions that 
have come to be held by leading vocational teachers 
are emphatically endorsed by the teachers of the 
science and art of warfare and confirmed by the re- 
sults of these methods of training for efficiency in 
the soldiery of this country. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE RETURNED 
SOLDIER. 


THE problem of returning the men who make up 
our army of over a million men to civil life at the 
close of the war is attracting wide-spread attention. 
The seriousness of the problem can hardly be over- 
estimated, and as the army grows, the problem will 
become increasingly complicated. 





Current discussion 
two plans for meeting the situation. One is that a 
comprehensive study be made to determine the de- 
mands of various industries and commercial lines 
in order to determine what work the returned soldier 
should enter and for what lines he should perhaps be 
re-educated in order that he may find a position. 


indicates the existence of’ 
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This theory assumes that the soldier is a stranger— 
an outsider who is coming into our country te be put 
to work where he can best fit in. 

The other theory is that the soldier is really our 
neighbor and co-worker, who has left his position 
temporarily and that his claim on the job or position 
is a right to be recognized rather than a concession 
to be granted. The conditions would be somewhat 
similar, if the soldier had vacated a house which was 
rightfully his, and in his absence a stranger had 
moved in. When the rightful owner returns, the 
stranger should vacate and allow the owner to have 
what is rightfully his. 

It would seem that this latter theory is the only 
one that can be given serious consideration. The 
solution of the problem for the man whose present 
position is jeopardized in the readjustment, lies in 
his preparing himself to move when the time comes. 
This is the opportunity for the vocational school. 

The crippled and disabled soldier also has his 
rights. He gave up, at the call of command of his 
country, a fairly remunerative position which pre- 
sumably he was capable of filling satisfactorily. He 
has in the national service not only lost the ability 
to follow his former occupation, but has had his 
range of possible occupations limited. It is altogether 
reasonable to expect the men who have made no such 
great sacrifices for their country, to so readjust them- 
selves occupationally, that employment for the dis- 
abled soldier will be possible in the lines to which his 
injury has limited him. It is the duty of the country, 
in-so-far as possible, to reinstate him in a position 
where he can do the work in as satisfactory a manner 
as before. 

The primary consideration in the readjustment 
is not the maintenance of present economic condi- 
tions, but is the matter of justice to the soldier whose 
economic conditions were not considered when he 
was called into the national service. 

If vocational education is the effective agency 
in our economic life that many of us have felt it to 
be, this is the time for us to demonstrate its effective- 
ness. It can pave the way for a readjustment not by 
waiting for the returned soldier who may be out of 
work, but by preparing those now at home to either 
move up or aside to make place for those who have 
offered their all for the preservation of those institu- 
tions upon which our happiness and prosperity are 
dependent. 


ART has power beyond all other forms or means of 
recreation—to recreate the wasted tissues of our souls, 
the worn fibres of our brains, to recreate indeed the 
zest and courage for life. 

It is very far from being appreciated as yet by 
our wealthy men that art can be as educational as 
universities. 

To feel, to appreciate, to understand the beauty 
of nature and of art is one of the greatest gifts that 
can be given to anyone.—Otto H. Kahn 














A MODERN FAIRY STORY 


There is a Fairy in the City of Salt Lake who offers to 
pay, to every pupil who makes good, $2.60 a day to go to school. 
She has already established an institution in the ety at 
a cost of some three and a half million dollars in which she 
is going to spend more than a million dollars a year—about 
$50 for every boy and girl attending school. Thru this in- 
stitution and backed by this annual expenditure of $1,000,000 
a year she makes the afore-mentioned remarkable offer. 
And I might add that she makes a similar offer in every city 
thruout the country. Let me repeat it. There is a Fairy 
in the City of Salt Lake who offers to pay, to every pupil 
who makes good, $2.60 a day to go to school. 
The fairy is an exceedingly kind fairy; but she feels just 
a little bit hurt because she has a slight notion that neither 
the pupils nor their parents ever stop to think what she is 
trying to do for them. Yes, even fairies like to be appreciated. 
This is not one of your ‘Once upon a time’”’ fairies, but 
a really and truly up-to-date fairy. She started out by 
making a survey of conditions,—yes, an ef- 
$1.50 ficiency survey; and she finds that in hard 
300 times the uneducated is usually the first to 
— lose his job. She also finds that even in 
$450.00 prosperous times the uneducated man does well 


32 if he earns $1.50 a day for 300 days a year 
——— and keeps this up for 32 years. She has come 
900 to the conclusion, therefore, that the un- 
1350 educated man, working from the time he is 
————__ eighteen years of age until he is fifty, at $1.50 
$14400. a day for 300 days a year, can earn during his 


most useful period $14,400. 
Her survey further shows that where those who really 
have made good in the grades and high school go out 
$825 into business, the trades or the professions their 
32 earning capacity averages at least $825 per year, 

—— $26,400 for the 32 years. 

1650 The difference between $26,400 and $14,- 
2475 400 or $12,000 represents the difference between 
educated and uneducated labor. The fairy realizes 
$26400 that men who have gone thru school usually 

14400 pick up considerable useful information after 
leaving school. She grants, therefore, that half 
$12000 of this increase is due to education, professional, 

industrial or commercial, received after leaving 

school. The other $6,000 must represent the value of the 

boy’s twelve years spent in school. This means $500 per 

school year of 190 days. Thus you see the 

12)$6000 fairy offers $2.63 a day to every pupil who 

makes good for every day the pupil attends 

190)$500 school. She gives this for first and second 

——— grade work as well as for seventh and eighth 
$2.63 grade and high school work. 


To the parents she wishes to say that this investment of 
$4,500,000 in a plant and running expenses, an expenditure 
of $200 per pupil, brings annual returns of $500 per pupil. 
Parents who know of a better investment may perhaps not 
make a financial mistake when they take their children out 
of school after they are thru with the sixth grade. 

To the pupils she wishes to say that it is up to them 
to go and collect this salary. She will then find for every 
fair lady a dashing young prince and for every young knight 
a beautiful princess, so they may go their ways and live 
happily ever after. 

Your humble servant, 
Herald to the Fairy, 
Milton Clauser. 

(With due apologies to Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, whose 
use of similar data gave me the idea.) 


MIAMI VALLEY TEACHERS MEET. 

The Miami Valley Industrial Arts Association held its 
fall meeting at Oxford, Ohio, on October 19 and 20. This 
association includes in its membership the industrial arts 
teachers of southwestern Ohio and holds two meetings an- 
nually, in October and April, respectively. The active mem- 
bership in the association is about one hundred. 

This session opened with a six o’clock dinner at the 











University Commons of Miami University. Following the 
dinner, words of welcome were extended by President Hughes 
of the University, and President Cushing of the Association 
responded. Mr. 8. J. Vaughn, of the Northern Illinois State 
Normal School, De Kalb, was the speaker of the evening. 
He discussed “Our Problems.” 

At the Saturday morning session, Mr. Vaughn delivered 
another address much appreciated by the large number of 
teachers present. He took for his theme “The Importance 
of Each Industrial Arts Teacher having a Clearly Defined 
Aim for His Job.” 

He developed the thought that it is the genius of the 
American people to stand for freedom, opportunity and 
democracy as no other nation or people of the world has 
stood for or had a conception of these fundamental human 
rights. He raised the question whether we as a nation are 
wholly free. To be free one must know how to use his free- 
dom. We are making much progress toward political free- 
dom. Do we as a people have industrial freedom while 
barons of capital and unscrupulous leaders of labor dictate 
what we must do? 

It is the job of industrial arts teachers to liberate the 
people of the country industrially. To do this, all units of 
industrial education in the schools must work together— 
industrial arts, household arts, art and design. 

A unified subject had been arranged for the meeting. 
It is as follows: 

The Beginning Course in Industrial Arts. 

I. The Aim—What are the aims and purposes of 
industrial arts in the schools? 

II. What—What should the beginning course be— 
woodworking, metalworking, both, work with other ma- 
terials? 

III. How Considered—In correlation with other school 
subjects; For making the boy useful at home and at school; 


YOU NEED TRAINING 
EARN MORE AND SUCCEED 


You Can Get Your Training in the 
Vincennes Night School 


BE EFFICIENT. It Means Bigger Wages, Better 
Positions, Happier Homes and 
Better Citizenship 


The first term begins Sept. 24 and continues 12 weeks. Second 
term begins Jan.7 and continues 12 weeks. Classes conducted at 





the Junior High School. 

COURSES OFFERED 
Salesman sbio Engiieh for Foretgoers Household Management 
Commercial Lew Vocal Music Continuation Schoo! for Girls Spent ab Se Survey of 

Home Healcn eiipae 

Architectural Drawing Book keeping Chine Painting History of British Bavpire. 
Mechanical Drawing Show Card Writing Swimming Cottage ; 
Vocational Lagiie Dressmaking Sanitation and Hy¢ieoe Trigesemetry 
Athietics for Women Mulinery French Analytical Geometry 
Continuation School for Boys Costume Design German Psychology 


NOTE The leet ten aubjects given on the ebove list are gioen ax Universtiy Extension work by the Vincennes Unloersity 
Sour for hour credit tn the Urtwersity for cach subject offered. 


For forther information apply to Vocational Director or office of 


9 sgge am of Schools 


"J, L SOWERS, Votational Director E. 0. MAPLE, Supt. of Schools 
Room 40, Jantor High Phone 2700 


Cee ae tee Poe 


A successful Poster produced by the High School Print Shop, Vincennes, 
Ind. Mr. J. I. Sowers, Director of Vocational Education. 
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As a study of a typical industry; For vocational guidance and 
prevocational work; For formal discipline and hand training. 

IV. Helps—Textbooks; Equipment; Design-planning 
the project; The working drawing. 

After Mr. Vaughn had discussed the general aim of 
industrial art in the curriculum, other parts of the subject 
were presented by Jessie F. Beals of the Industrial Arts 
Department of Earlham College; Forrest T. Selly of Miami 
University, and Arthur R. Probst of the Cincinnati schools. 

The officers of the association are Wm. S. Cushing, 
of Cincinnati, president; and Fred C. Whitcomb, of Oxford, 
secretary-treasurer. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Close co-operation between the Grand Rapids Furniture 
Designers and the Manual Arts Department of the Grand 
Rapids schools is assured by the recent adoption of a report 
by the board of education of the city. A committee of the 
designers becomes thru the report an advisory committee 
to the department and will hold itself ready upon call to pre- 
pare designs for projects, to criticize models and to give 
counsel in the outlining of policies. 

During the convention of the Western Drawing and 
Manual Training Association in Grand Rapids in 1916, a 
local speaker took occasion to criticize some of the cabinet 
work exhibited. His charges were taken up by the manual 
training teachers and the Designers’ Section of the Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association was asked to investigate the 
work of the department. The designers submitted a written 
report in May, 1917, and this was studied by a joint com- 
mittee of three prominent designers, three members of the 
board of education, Supt. W. A. Greeson and Supervisor 
L. R. Abbott. 

In general the designers recommended minor changes 
in the work in the direction of better design, correlation of 
drawing with woodwork, more practical and useful projects, 
closer attention to the finishing of pieces made by the 
students, and the care and sharpening of tools. The com- 
mittee found that practically all of these recommendations 
are already in force and that changes which are being intro- 
duced gradually will make them universal thruout the schools 
in a very short time. 

In discussing the drawing taught in the grades the de- 
signers said: ‘We suggest that the art and manual training 
departments should be more closely allied in the matter of 
design and drawing and that courses might be outlined with 
that object in view.” 

The committee in commenting on this said: “Your 
committee heartily agrees in the above statement and 
would recommend that the Supervisor of Art and the Di- 
rector of Manual Training be instructed to revise their courses 
if necessary so that it will be possible for the pupils to bring 
to their manual training classes designs made in the art 
department expressly for application to problems to be con- 
structed in the manual training classes. This, we feel, would 
not interfere with the effectiveness of the work being done in 
either department, but rather make for more efficient work 
in both. 

“It would appear that the work as at present outlined 
by the Manual Training Director offers opportunity for de- 
sign and decoration entirely within the ability of the pupils 
in the different grades. We also feel that this is art work and 
should be planned for in the art courses in their time allot- 
ment.” 

In discussing the work of the high school departments 
the designers suggested that: ‘In the high schools, which 
are equipped with machinery, more advanced pieces might 
be made, for which the designers are willing to furnish de- 
signs and details. No models would be necessary in this 
course. 

“Students wishing to make a piece of original design 
should have such designs approved of so that all work 
turned out by the pupils in our schools will be of good pro- 
portion and form.” 

The board of education accepted this recommendation 
but its committee expressed the opinion that the policy of 
making furniture for the use of the schools is of greater 
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educational as well as vocational value and should be con- 
tinued as such. 

The final paragraph of the report and the comment of 
the committee reads: ‘The furniture designers, as before 
stated, are prepared to cheerfully render such services to 
this department as may be requested of them. 

“The committee feels that the opportunity presented the 
board of education by the interest taken in these problems 
by the Furniture Manufacturers’ Association, places this 
city in a class by itself and makes possible the bringing of 
the work along woodworking lines on to a high plane, both as 
to instruction offered and as to character of work ac- 
complished.” 

DIRECTORS MEET AT THE STOUT INSTITUTE. 

On September 19, 20, 21, a meeting of directors of 
vocational education, superintendents, and others interested 
in this field in Wisconsin, was held at The Stout Institute. 
The conference was called and conducted by the State Board 
of Vocational Education for the purpose of presenting its 
problems and policies, and securing the co-operation of all 
concerned in unifying and bettering the work. 

To this end President E. W. Schultz and Director F. L. 
Glynn of the State Board, emphasize the fact that in the 
promotion of the work within the state it was the board’s 
desire to avoid establishing a rigid, arbitrary policy. The 
course to be pursued was one taking into consideration the 
needs and experiences of the various cities. Every step taken 
has the express purpose of bettering and improving the vo- 
cational schools of the state. 

President Harvey of the Stout Institute presented the 
problem of the training of the vocational teacher, followed by 
Mr. F. 8. Lamb, Secretary and Accountant of the State 
Board of Education on the “Installation of a Uniform Ac- 
counting System.” The desirability of such a system was 
very clearly presented. Courses of Study and Organization 
of Instruction by R. H. Rodgers of the Stout Institute 
brought out the possibilities and value of unifying the trade 
practice, technical subjects and the socializing work given 
in the vocational schools. 

A very interesting and profitable discussion centered 
around the qualifications of teachers. The relation of this 
problem to better teaching and also the recent Federal 
legislation was clearly brought out, and the consensus of 
opinion was that standards carefully set up were desirable 
and necessary. 

Valuable papers were also given during the conference 
by G. R. Irwin, Taylor Frye, Stewart Schrimshaw, Sidney 
Williams and Miss Marlatt. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TOYS. 

For the benefit of teachers of the industrial arts who are 
seeking practical ideas for Christmas work in their classes, 
the Industrial-Arts Magazine offers a list of problems and 
books. The problems listed appeared originally in the several 
issues of the Magazine and are the work of teachers who 
have actually tried them out. The books recommended 
represent a wealth of material in toy making and are com- 
paratively inexpensive. 

Toy Problems for Christmas. 

A Doll’s Cradle, E. M. Cook, February, 1917, p. 86. 

A Mechanical Duck, Gerald A. Boate, March, 1917, 
p. 129. 

An Old New Game, Frank H. Shepherd, November, 
1917, p. 460. 

A Cribbage Board, Geo. H. Wichmann, July, 1916, 
p. 317. 

Inlaid Checker Board Table, Milford G. Fox, April, 
1916, p. 175. 

A Toy Dog, P. H. Heron, March, 1916, p. 130. 

A Bean Bag Board, Arthur Kinkade, October, 1915, 
p. 175. 

Making and Repairing Christmas Toys, Elmer Christy, 
December, 1915, p. 267. 

Toy Repair Work in Oklahoma City, Okla., H. F. 
Rusch, March, 1915, p. 139. 

Something to Laugh At, December, 1914, p. 272. 
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71S A TINY LETTER 
BUT / KNOW OF <a> 
NOTHING _BETTER 
NAN THE MERRY 
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Well Designed and Lettered Christmas Cards m ade in the Elementary Schools of Springfield, Mass. The media used 
are crayon and water {colors, on [colored cards. The {black {and white reproductions give no idea of the [interesting color 
harmonies which the children developed. In some instances envelopes were made to match or the cards were cut with flaps 
and seals ready for mailing. Reproduced thru the courtesy of Mr. C. Edward Newell, Supervisor in Charge. 











PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


The Department of Problems and Projects, which is a regular feature of the INDUSTRIAL-ARTS MAGAZINE, aims to 
present each month a wide variety of class and shop projects in the Industrial Arts. 


Readers are invited to submit successful problems and projects. 


A brief description of constructed problems, not exceeding 250 


words in length, should be accompanied by a good working drawing and a good photograph. The originals of the problems in drawing, 


design, elc., should be sent. 


Problems in benchwork, machine shop practice, turning, palternmaking, sewing, millinery, forging, cooking, jewelry, bookbinding, 
basketry, pottery, leather work, cement work, foundry work, and other lines of industrial-arts work are eligible for consideration. 


awings and manuscripts should be addressed: 


A SLED. 
Wm. P. Taugher, Antigo, Wis. 

This is the time of the year when manual training 
teachers have many requests for permission to make sleds. 
When, in the judgment of the teacher, the request is made 
by a boy who has not confused enthusiasm with ability, the 
privilege is usually granted. 

The first matter to be decided upon is the design. As 
a suggestion on this point the writer offers the accompanying 
drawing. 

This is primarily a coaster type. Should two boys wish 
to construct a bob, shorten the runners to at least thirty 
inches to permit easier action in turning corners. If a sled 
of greater carrying surface be desired widen the braces and 
top board to suit. 

Chestnut is suggested as material for runners as it is 
light and strong. If it be difficult to obtain, oak may be used 
with a pine or cypress top board. 

Where the school has no forge shop any blacksmith will 
put runners on. Have him use 3” iron. 


THE MAKING OF KNITTING NEEDLES. 
Daniel Green, Western Illinois State 
Normal School, Macomb, Il. 
Knitting for our soldiers seems popular with the ladies 
as a method of doing their bit. Needles retail at 25 to 35 


The Editors, INDUSTRIAL-ARTS MAGAZINE, Milwaukee, Wis. 


cents a pair and up. They may be made easily and cheaply 
by students in the shops where speed lathes are available. 

Red cedar seems best adapted for the purpose of making 
needles. Secure straight grained stuff and joint it straight 
and true. Rip out pieces about 1” longer than the length 
desired and with a side of the cross section only slightly 
greater than the required diameter of the needle. 

Needle sizes are about as follows: 

For sweaters—dia., .200’’; length, 14’”’; twist drill No. 7. 

For helmets—dia., .175’’; length, 13’’; twist drill No. 16. 

For wristlets—dia., .135’’; length, 12”; twist drill No. 29. 

Secure a piece of cold rolled steel 3’’x2’’x5” and drill a 
hole in the center of each end in such a manner as to allow 
it to be bolted to the face plate of a speed lathe thru the 
screw holes on the face plate, and so that it will approximately 
center up on the lathe. With a twist drill of the size of the 
needle required—see above—drill a hole thru the piece of 
steel while the lathe is running. Countersink the face of 
this hole. 

Clamp a jack plane bottom up in a vise and run the cedar 
sticks across the plane to take off the corners. 

Start the lathe on high speed and feed the cedar sticks 
thru the hole in the piece of steel. A little pressure may be 
required, but if the pieces have not been ripped too large, 
they will feed thru nicely and leave a well finished surface. 
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Details of Sled Designed by Wm. P. Taugher. 
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To make the heads or knobs rip some cedar 
slightly greater than }’ square and about 4” long. 
Drive these thru a 3” dowel plate. Fasten a 
piece of pine about 2” thick to a face plate, and, 
while the lathe revolves, drill a }’”” hole thru the 
center of the pine chuck. A 3” drill is best, 
but a 3” auger bit will do. Chuck one of the ?” 
pieces of cedar in the hole in the pine piece. 
With a drill the same size as the needle, drill 
a hole thru the center of the cedar as the lathe 
revolves. Remove from the chuck and cut the 
cedar into ?’ lengths. Glue one of these lengths 
on one end of the needle. When dry, chuck the 
needle in the hole in the steel plate—a little 
shellac will hold it—and turn the head down. 
The needle may be sanded lightly by allowing 
the free end to turn in the palm of one hand as 
the lathe runs, and applying the sandpaper with 
the other hand. . 

The needle may now be cut to length and 
pointed on the side of an emery wheel or on a 
revolving disc of sandpaper glued to a chuck. 
French polish the needle by hand with a little 
shellac on cheese cloth and a drop or two of 
linseed oil. 

These needles may be made in quantities 
this way and given to the local Red Cross. 


SWINGING PARROT. 
Charles B. Diers, Duluth, Minn. 

The swinging parrot here shown proved very popular 
in sixth, seventh and eighth grade coping saw work. 

The parrot is cut from }” basswood and is very easily 
constructed. A better and more artistic finish was required 
from the eighth grade than from the sixth. 

In constructing, first trace on wood with a carbon paper 
or use a templet. The addition of a notched top-knot some- 
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Details of Parrot. 
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Three Swinging Parrots Made in Mr. Diers’s Classes. 


times increases the natural effect. Cut out with coping saw 
in the usual manner and finish off the edges with sand- 
paper until round and smooth. 

Make }” hole thru the center of the tail, insert a dowel 
rod and glue on half spools as shown in the drawing. When 
drilling this hole be sure to have a sharp bit, and clamp the 
wood in a vise almost up to where the hole is to be made. 
This helps somewhat in preventing the tail from splitting 
while drilling. The spool acts as a balance weight for the 
parrot. 

Make the perch 3’’x}”x}?”. Drive a 1” brad thru the 
center of }” side and fasten to the parrot at (B). When fasten- 
ing, clamp the feet of the parrot in the vise to prevent split- 
ting out on the sides. 

When the perch is on, test for balance by holding be- 
tween both hands; if the balance is not perfect move the perch 
up, down or sidewise until perfect balance is secured. In 
fastening the perch on permanently, use a little glue in ad- 
dition to the brad. 

Fasten the cord by which the parrot is swung at ends of 
the perch A and A with tacks. After sandpapering, it is 
now ready for painting. 

There are many ways in which the parrot can be finished. 
For instance, it can be painted white, with eyes, bill, wings, 
etc., outlined with black paint. The same can be done using 
red, blue, yellow, or any combination of color which will 
look well. The wings might be painted red and the body 
green, with the bill, eyes, and feet black, or, if a student is 
very good at painting he might be allowed to try to get the 
natural bird effect by blending and shading the colors. 

If the work is good and the painting artistic, the parrot 
is a pleasing addition to any home. 

AN OLD NEW TOY. 
Frank H. Shepherd, Oregon Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 

It seems unnecessary to give detailed steps for the con- 
struction of this teetotum or spinning top. The drawing 
shows clearly what is to be done unless it be the matter of 
soldering on the cap or head by which the spinning is done. 
The teacher who has the power of initiative will see where 
improvements can be made and where the cost of construction 
can be lessened. 

The particular top from which the drawing was taken 
was made from the cover of a tin box that had contained 
coffee. The base or pedestal was a scrap that had been cut 
off from the bottom of a plank from which a boy had turned 
a goblet at the wood turning lathe. The standard upon 
which the teetotum spins is an 8d nail that had been dropped 
on the floor by someone in the school shop. Some teachers 
will use a wooden standard instead of the 8d nail as a pivot. 
A wooden standard with a brad inserted as a pivot will give 
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an opportunity for work by the lower grade boys with a 
dowel plate, a mitre box and a saw. 

The teetotum may be decorated with a flat spiral or 
helical curve done in red, white and blue paint. This will 
furnish a few good exercises in geometrical drawing for an 


advanced class, and from these drawings lower grade pupils 
may cut out stencils to be used in the final painting of 
the project. The top may also be decorated by means of 
stencils illustrating “Peter Rabbit,” a hound chasing the 
fox, ete., ete. 
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Details of Parallel Bars. (See next Page) 
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The Completed Tumbler. 


TUMBLER WITH PARALLEL BARS. 
Charles B. Diers, Duluth, Minn. 

The acrobat or tumbler with parallel bars here shown 
is for use in sixth grade toy-making. 

In constructing the parallel bars use 3” pine. True up 
all pieces to the exact size given. Cut out the corners of the 
base for the uprights to fit into, then glue and nail uprights 
to the base, using 1’’ brads, fitting in the brace between at 
the same time. Before nailing the parallel 
bars in place fit, glue and nail stops on ends 
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HOW TO BUILD A HALL CLOCK. 
William Cowperthwaite, Northeast High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Teachers who are looking for a furniture 
problem that varies widely from the usual tables 
and chairs will find a grandfather’s clock most 
satisfactory. Made of well cured mahogany and 
fitted with a good grade of works it will make 
an addition to the home that can be looked upon 
with pride. The accompanying drawing and 
photograph illustrate a plain case. The sizes in 
the material list are mostly all finished sizes. 

The sides are 65}” high by 93” wide. Panel- 
ing will add greatly to their appearance. Ma- 
hogany or plate glass panels may be used. Small 
doors are fitted in the upper panels to afford 
access to the works. 

The front stiles of the sides are 7” wide, the 
balance of the width, 12”, is made up by the 
thickness of the front frame. (See A-A.) The 
lower rails are 5’’ wide, the middle 23” and the 
upper 3” wide. The joints should all be strongly 
mortised and provision made for the panel or 
glass, by grooving for the panel or rabbeting for 
the glass. The front frame which holds the door 
is of the same height as the sides and 183” wide. 
The lower rail is 33’’, the upper one 1}” and stiles 
13” wide. 

This frame is glued and screwed to the side 
frames. (See sec. AA and BB). Care should be 
taken in gluing these frames to keep them square 
and avoid getting them twisted. Securing them to a true 
surface while the glue is hardening will keep them true. 

The base sides are 123” long by 63” high. Size the joints 
with a thin coating of glue before the final gluing and clamp- 
ing is done. The distance between the inside of the base 
sides must be 183’, equal to the width of the front frame. 
See that the joints come up well under the clamps and that 
the sides are square with the front before gluing. 





as shown in drawing. Finish by sandpaper- 
ing and giving coat of dark paint. 

In making the tumber use }” or 3?” bass- 
wood. Trace outline on wood with a piece 
of carbon paper underneath drawing, or make 
a templet from cardboard, the latter being the 
handiest when making toys in any numbers. 
Cut out with coping saw in the usual manner 
and sandpaper the edges down so that they 
are round and smooth. Nicely finished edges 
should be one of the aims in teaching coping 
saw work in toy construction. 

After cutting out and sanding edges of 
tumbler locate the exact point of balance. To 
do this drive a thin brad thru the man at 
about the position of the rocker arm shown 
in the drawing. Then test the balance by 
giving the tumbler a few turns, holding him 
by the nail between the two hands. If he 
doesn’t seem to have the proper balance move 
nail up, down, or sidewise until perfect balance 
is attained. Pull the nail out and drill the 
hole with a }” bit, thru this hole pass a }” 
dowel rod 33” long. After equalizing the 
length of arms glue the half spools into place 
as shown in drawing. After being sand- 
papered it is then ready for painting. 

Before painting, outline eyes, nostrils, 
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lips, cap, arms, trousers, etc. Paint different 
parts with bright colors. For sixth graders 
it is advisable to paint one or two parts at a 
time, allowing time for drying. In this way, 
the running together of the paints can be 
avoided. 

When placed on the parallel bars he | 














tumbles forward and back in a very amusing 
manner. 


Details of Tumbler. 
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DETAILS OF HALL CLOCK. 


The base front liner, which is 184’ long and 43” wide, 
should be screwed in place before gluing the miter joint as 
this will form a shoulder for the sides to rest against while 
being clamped. The base liners are screwed in place to a 
line 13” below the top of the base. The front and side frames 
are allowed to rest on these liners and are screwed to the base. 
The bottom is also screwed to the liners. 

The hood base front is 213” long and 23” high, the sides 
are 123” long, 23” high and mitered at the corners with a 
tongue in the miter. The hood liners are 1§” wide by 3?” 


thick and are screwed on the inside of the hood base front 
and sides. 

Set the hood base in position on top of the frames, se- 
cure it with hand screws and bore for 3’’ dowel pins, two in 
front and two in each side. The pins to be tight in the hood 
and a loose fit in the frames, so that the hood may be re- 
moved when necessary. 

Now miter and glue in place the moulding at the base 
of the hood and secure with screws from the inside. Allow 
the moulding to extend §” above the base. The hood bottom, 
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The Completed Clock. 
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Material. 
Mahogany— 
1 hood moulding—60x1 3x2 
2 hood liners—113x13xj 
1 hood liner—20x1}xi 
2 hood doors—103x63x} 
2 half columns — 633 x2” 


iam. 
2 front columns--633. See 


detail. 
2 side panels—45x7x§ 
1 dial frame—See detail. 
2 hood top pieces--15x13x} 
2 side stiles—654xixj 
2 side stiles—65}4x13xj 
2 side rails—9}x5xj 
2 side rails—94x3x% 
2 side rails—94x23xj 
2 front stiles—65}x1?xj 
1 front rail—18}x3gxj 
1 front rail—18}x1}xj 
2 door stiles—60}x1$xj 
2 door rails—15x1}xj 
1 door rail—15x1}xj 
1 base front—22x6}x1} 
2 base sides—12$x6}x1} 
1 hood base front — 
213x2}xj 
2 hood base sides— 
12§x23x} 
1 hood front—213x7xj 


Poplar— 
1 base liner—18}x4}xj 
2 basesideliners—9}x44x} 
1 bottom—18}x10}x} 
2 hood bottom pieces — 
213x64x} 
1 back—728x18}x7 
3 rabbet strips—16x1}x} 


Hardware— 
3 hinges for large door. 
4 hinges for side door. 
1 mortise lock. 
2 catches for hood. 


made in two pieces with an open joint, may now be screwed 
in place, the open joint taking care of any possible shrink- 
age. The hood front and back are triangular pieces, the 
front mahogany and back poplar. Lay out the back piece 
first, 212’ at the base and 67” high. At the center draw lines 
from the high point to the extreme edge. Parallel with these 
lines and 3” lower, draw knife lines, cut and plane carefully 
to these lines and use this piece as a pattern for the front. 

These pieces are now screwed down on the hood. The 
moulding is now mitered and screwed in place, allowing it to 
extend 3” above the hood front. 

The top is dropped in place and nailed with light 
finishing nails. The grain of the top should run parallel 
with the moulding. The rear half columns extend over the 
sides the thickness of the back. (See sec. AA-BB.) The front 
columns are recessed out 1’’ each way to allow them to close 
over the corners of the case. (See sec. view.) The columns 
may be screwed with screws. 

The large door may have an oval glass as seen in the cut 
or the whole panel may be glass; the latter will be much easier 
to install. If the oval glass is decided upon, a three-ply panel 
at least 3’’ thick must be provided and a corner milled out 
on the inside of the oval to receive the glass. A plain, solid 
panel would be very likely to crack at the top and bottom. 

The stiles and rails of the door are to be rabbeted out to 
within 1’ of the edge both inside and out. The inside for 
the glass or panel and the outside to allow the door close over 
the frame. (Sec. AA-BB.) Ample clearance should be allowed 
where the door enters the frame, as the varnish will cause the 
door to bind if it fits too neatly; 1-16” all around will be 
plenty. The hinges should be extra wide and set well out to 
allow the rabbeted edge to clear the frame. It is advisable to 
use three hinges. 

The dial frame made as shown fits tightly between the 
two front stiles and against the rabbet strips. The dial is 
fastened to the inside of this frame. Three rabbet strips are 
necessary for the dial frame to rest against, two at the sides 
and one at the top. (See sec. AA, numeral No. 7.) These are 
screwed in place. 

5/7 


The side doors fit the spaces 103’’x63” at top and 4” 
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thick, dropping back about 34” from the edge. Strips are to 
be fastened on the inside for the doors to strike against. The 
back may be paneled or made in one piece of well seasoned 
poplar. 
TABORET. 
L. Day Perry, Supervisor Manual,Training, 
Joliet, Il. 

Of taborets there is no end, and of poorly designed ones 
there is likewise no end. The one shown attempts to demon- 
strate how form work may be introduced in producing one 
of good form and proportion. It requires considerable band 
saw experience, but after a number similar in design and con- 
struction had been made by eighth-grade boys the instructors 
concluded that form work is within the province of boys in 
the elementary schools. The work on this problem and on 
others demonstrated that problems involving simple form 
work is not too difficult for boys in the eighth grade and lower. 
Form work also permits pleasing variations from the stereo- 
typed work found so commonly in the average manual train- 
ing shops. It should be encouraged always. 

In making the taboret a pattern of thin wood or heavy 
paper should be made first, from which the legs are marked 
after squaring up to full width and thickness. The taper 
does not require a pattern, but may be marked off in the 
usual manner. Note that there is no slant on the inner 
surface of the legs. If there were it would necessitate angle 
cutting on the shoulders of joints. This would be rather 
difficult for the average boy. The cross lap joint on the cross 
pieces furnishes necessary experience in joint cutting, and 
the shelf introduces form work of a slightly different char- 
acter. The assembling is by means of dowels, and the top 
is fastened securely to the base with wood screws as indicated 
in the drawing. 

This taboret requires careful, exact work and gives to 
the boy a variety of experiences with chisel, saw, spoke 
shave, making of patterns, etc., which may not be had in 
constructing taborets of the usual kind. 


NEW BOOKS. 
The Food of Working Women in Boston. 
By Lucille Eaves. Cloth, 213 pages. Price, $1 net. Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, Boston. 

This book is a thoro study from the standpoint of social and 
economic welfare of a fundamental problem in the life of work- 
ing women—their food. The study was chiefly confined to Boston 
and includes certain statistics gathered from seven other large 
cities. The extent of the problem may be better understood per- 
haps if it is said that one-half of the young women of Boston are 
workers and one-third of these human wage earners at the age of 
14 or 16. Seventy per cent of these workers take lunches away 
from home at noon. The book takes up in detail (a) the noon 
lunches; (b) food of women living away from their families; (c) 
the food of women in organized homes; (d) the food of certain 
dispensary patients. The book proves beyond a doubt the 
principle that vocational education must include training for 
homemaking as well as for wage earning. It proves also that 
domestic science teachers especially in trade and continuation 
schools must give thoro instruction in diet and must make sys- 
tematic efforts to encourage girls to apply their knowledge at 
home and outside the home wherever they eat. 

The book deserves to be read by all domestic science 
teachers who are interested in the broader aspects of their work. 


Practical Concrete Work. 

By H. Colin Campbell and Walter F. Bayer. Cloth, 164 
pages. Price, $1.50. Published by H. C. Campbell, at 824 N. 
Ridgeland Ave., Oak Park, III. 

Concrete as a manual training medium is of so recent de- 
velopment that but few schools have availed themselves of its 
advantages. Inability of teachers to find means of studying the 
technique of handling cement has been the single drawback to 
its general introduction. The present book is an elementary text 
and has been evolved as a result of the experience gained by the 
authors in teaching the principles and processes of concrete to 
high school classes and teachers. After describing the materials 
used in concrete construction, tools and forms, the authors take 
up the processes of mixing and finishing. The special operations 
of making walls, walks and floors, and such small objects as 
posts, tanks, blocks and ornamental garden furniture are then 
taken up. Re-enforcing and curing of concrete complete the text. 
Thruout the book there are numerous suggestive illustrations, 
working drawings and tables. The problems are well graded 
and show considerable attention to good design—a detail which 
has been so much neglected in the past. 
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Taboret Designed in the Author's Classes 


Experimental Study of Motor Abilities of Children in the 
Primary Grades. 

By Buford J. Johnson, Ph. D. Paper, 62 pages. (Johns 
Hopkins Studies in Education.) Published by the Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore, Md. 

This study was made during a period of seven months and 
sought to determine (a) the rate of _voluntary movements; 
(b) steadiness of motor control; (c) reaction time; (d) accuracy of 
movement and (e) preference of side of body used. 


Machine Wood Working. 

By George Henry Jensen. Paper, 20 cents. Published by 
the Industrial Arts Department of the City Schools, Stockton, 
Cal. 

This book is a rather complete text for students in machine- 
equipped woodworking shops and describes the construction, 
use, operation and care of all the general types of machines found 
in woodworking establishments. The author has developed the 
material thru observation of standard trade practices and has 
used it for some years in his classes. Much emphasis is laid upon 
safety thru the use of guards and the observance of methods that 
will prevent accidents. The book, of which the author has a 
few copies for distribution to colleagues, is neatly printed by the 
students of the Stockton Prevocational School. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The Propagation and Pruning of Plants. Prepared by H. P. 
Barrows, specialist in agricultural education. Issued by the 
States Relations Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The pamphlet aims to assist teachers in secondary 
schools to present the subjects in an interesting and effective way 
to pupils. It outlines classroom instruction in both subjects and 
suggests practicums, projects and discussions. The section on 
pruning covers principles, pruning of fruit trees, small fruits, 
ornamentals, and shade trees. 


Opportunities for History Teachers. The Lesson of the Great 
War in the Classroom. Teachers’ Leaflet No. 1, 1917, United 
States Bureau of Education. This pamphlet was prepared by the 
National Board for Historical Service, with a view of suggesting 
certain aspects of history, ancient and modern, which have gained 
a new interest in the light of the great war. The suggestions re- 
late to ancient history, medieval and modern European history, 
English history and American history. 


Department Store Education. By Helen Rich Norton. 
Paper, 79 pages. Price, 25 cents. A very modest account of the 
training methods developed by the pioneer school of department 
store salesmanship in Boston under the direction of Mrs. Lu- 
cinda W. Prince. The booklet is valuable as a history of the 
school and as a statement of the scope and character of the train- 
ing offered. 
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ANY QUESTIONS? 


This department is intended for the convenience of subscribers who may have problems which trouble them. The editors will reply 
to questions, which they feel they can answer, and to other questions they will obtain replies from persons who are competent to answer. 
Letters must invariably be signed with full name of inquirer. All questions are numbered in the order of their receipt. If an answer is 
desired by mail, a stamped envelope should be enclosed. The privilege of printing any question and reply is reserved. Address, 


Industrial-Arts Magazine, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Furniture Transfers. 

719. Q.—Is there not some method of transferring 
pictures to finely finished woodwork for ornamental pur- 
- poses?— K. M. D. 

A.—Transfers may be bought from the Myerscord Manu- 
facturing Company (Decalcomania), Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Old Mahogany Finish. 

721. Q.—What is the best method to color new ma- 
hogany the color of the old mahogany?— H. C . 

A.—I would suggest that the finished pieces be care- 
fully sandpapered after sponging with clear water to raise 
the grain and then placed in a box or other receptacle which 
should be filled with the fumes from a pan of strong ammonia. 
The mahogany should remain in this ammonia gas for 
24 hours and develops a grain in a manner quite im- 
possible otherwise. This should be followed by a stain 
made from two ounces of potassium bi-chromate and one- 
half ounce Bismark aniline brown (water soluble) to one 
gallon of boiling water. The stain should be sponged on hot 
and after thoroly drying should be sanded perfectly smooth 
with fine paper. Following this the work should be gone over 
with a thin coat of orange shellac reduced one-half with al- 
cohol. After this has dried three hours, fill the work with a 
Silex filler, colored with VanDyke brown in oil, and slightly 
tinted with rose lake in oil so as to produce a rich brown 
chocolate color. This should be thoroly rubbed in across the 
grain with an old stubby brush and when set should be wiped 
clean across the grain with pieces of burlap. After twenty- 
four hours, sand with the grain with worn out 00 paper to 
remove any superfluous filler and hairs from the burlap. 
Dust off, remove to a clean, warm room and apply a well 
brushed coat of varnish. After three days’ drying, sandpaper 
lightly with 00 paper, dust off and give a second coat. This 
may be repeated up to four coats, the last coat being rubbed 
out with felt pad, pumice stone and water. Polish with rotten 
stone and water if desired. When clean, chamois dry and 
clean up with good oil polish.—Ralph Waring. 

Mending a Mirror Frame. 

725. Q.—While in school I made a three-section mirror 
frame for a dressing table. In sending it home it was broken 
thru line A-B, also the joint at X. It is of mahogany inlaid 
and I don’t know how to set about repairing the damage. 
Can you help me? The entire frame is well made and 
“flanged”’—mortise and tenon joints were used—and I am 
anxious to do a good repair job. Dotted ink line shows how 
joint is broken. I think I could come nearer mending the 
joint than I could the broken places of the top part thru 
A-B.—J. R.B 

A.—In suggesting a method for repairing this mirror 
frame the writer does so with the realization that ‘The cure 
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may be worse than the disease.””’ The most logical thing 
to do if material and equipment are to be had would be to 
replace the top piece entirely. If the re-finishing were care- 
fully handled, the mirror would be absolutely as good as 
new. Local conditions may not permit this, and therefore 
the following procedure is suggested: 

Re-fill the mortise at X and re-work. Glue the joint X 
together by drawing a bar clamp from point six to seven, 
and at the same time a hand clamp from one to eight. After 
the glue is set, put the top pieces in place and draw a hand 
clamp across at one and three, and another at two and four. 
At points one and two wooden blocks are glued on to the 
piece in order to give a straight gripping surface for the 
clamps. 

The whole top must then be carefully re-finished to make 
the breaks as nearly invisible as possible—Wm. P. Taugher. 


Books on Toy Making. 

726. Q.—Will you kindly publish the names of books on 
Toy Making?—E. A. F 

A.—Miller’s Kitecraft and Kite Tournaments, $1.50, 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria; Hall’s The Boy Craftsman, $1.80, 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, Boston; Hall’s's Home Made Toys 
for Girls and Boys, $1.25, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, Boston; 
Eden’s Toy Making for Infants, $1, Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
New York; Beard’s Jack of All Trades, $1.50, Scribner & 
Sons, New York; Toy Making, $0.50, Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York; Stout’s Boy’s Book of Mechanical Models, $1.50, Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston; Marten’s Manual Training-Play 
Problems for Boys and Girls, $1.25, Macmillan Co., New 
York; Rich’s When Mother Lets Us Make Paper Box Furni- 
ture, $0.75, Industrial Book & Equipment Co., Indianapolis; 
Lukin’s Toy Making for Amateurs, L. Upcott, Gill, Bazaar 
Office, 170 Strand, W. C. London; Johnson’s Coping Saw 
Work, $0.20, Manual Arts Press, Peoria;. Moore’s Manual 
Training Toys for the Boy’s Workshop, $1, Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria; Sage’s Toy Animals I Can Make, $0.35, Platt & Peck, 
New York; Earliest of the Toy Books, $3, World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Booth’s Toys and Things, $1, Geo. H. Doran, 
New York; Paper Toys and How to Make Them, $0.60, 
Stokes & Co., New York; Rich’s When Mother Lets Us Make 
Playthings, $0.75, Moffat, Yard & Co., New York; Polking- 
horne’s Toy Making in School and Home, $2, Hubbell- 
Leavens Co., New York; How to Make a Toy Motor, $0.10, 
Bubier Publ. Co., Lynn, Mass.; St. John’s Real Electric Toy 
Making for Boys, $1, T. M. St. John, New York; Sloane’s 
Electric Toy Making for Amateurs, $1, N. W. Henley Co., 
New York, Allen’s How to Make a Magic Lantern, $0.10, 
Tousey & Co., New York; Anderson’s How to Make Magic 
Toys, $0.10, Tousey & Co., New York; Craigin’s Boy’s Work- 
shop, $1, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, Boston; Toy Model Book, 
$0.25, E. P. Dutton & Co., New York; Jackson’s Toys of 
Other Days, $7.50, Scribner & Sons, New York; A-B-C of 
Toys, $0.20, McLoughlin Bros., New York; Goldsmith’s 
Practical Things With Simple Tools, $1, Sully and Kleinteich, 
New York; Amateur Mechanics Series, $0.25 each, Popular 
Mechanics Co., Chicago; Boy Mechanic Series, $2 each, 
Popular Mechanics Co., Chicago. 


Silver-plating. 
728. Q.—Where can I procure instruction in making 
apparatus for, and plating small articles in manual arts 


school?—A. G. W. 


A.—Bedell’s Practical Electro-plating, $2, Hanson & Van 
Winkle Co., Newark, N. J.; Urquhart’s Electroplating, 
fifth edition, $2, D. Van Nostrand Co., New York; Reetz’s 
Electro-plating, $0.25, Popular Mechanics Co., Chicago; 
Hawkins’ Polishing and Plating of Metals, $2, Hazlitt & 
Walker, Chicago; Weston’s Up-to-date Electro-plating, $1, 
F. J. Drake & Co., Chicago. 
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easy to understand. 
A valuable addition to any course. 


We will be glad to distribute these at 20 
cents for each set of twenty exercises — in 
any quantity. 


: Twenty | 
Forge 
Shop 
Exercises | 
a ee ' . : 
: These twenty exercises comprise a com- : 
d plete course in forge shop work for one year. : 
: The instructions and illustrations on : 
: each exercise are complete. : 
: They embody all of the principles of s 
. forge shop practice — yet are simple and d 


FUNOOQNNQUETAUOQUOUGTAQUUOOCANOUUOOOUNOOAUUUAUOCAUEUOLAEUAEUUH 


Write Dept. 8 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY burrato, n. v. 


eee eee 
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American 12-in. Speed Lathe with A. W. C. Control. 


more useful and practical when he reaches manhood. 


American machines are the highest type 


the kind a boy should have access to in his training. 


Our tools for manual training schools are fully dealt with in our 
latest edition catalog, a copy of which you may have for the asking. 


OUR MACHINES FOR MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOLS ARE THE SAME AS WE 
FURNISH THE INDUSTRIES 


They are the same practical tools 
the boy will find after he leaves school 
and goes to work somewhere, if he 
follows the life of a woodworker for 
an avocation. 
Vocational training 
has found its way in- 
to the schoolstohelp 
the child find his _ 
bent ---to make him 


of industrial tools --- 








American Wood Working Machinery Company 


600 LYELL AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





American 36-Inch Band Saw 


















Columbian—a Complete Line 


v 


of Vise and Anvil 
equipment to meet 
practically every 
manual training need, 
and meet it too, — 
with prompt ship- 
ments at a fair price. 





The Columbian Hardware Co. 


Cleveland,:.O., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers 





| 
Russell Jennings 


AUGER BITS 





Satisfied Customers 
Profitable Sales 








Our bits and braces have 
been accepted as stand- 
ard by the finest wood- 
workers for over fifty 
years. Bits for every 
purpose — auger bits, 
dowel bits, car bits, ma- 
chine bits, etc. 


Send for booklet 


Russell Jennings Mfg. Co. 


Chester, Conn. 
21-132 
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The Simplicity of Design 
OF 


STEPTOE SHAPERS and MILLERS 


make them especially desirable for school 
work as they are not continually getting 
out of order. The large complicated 
machines mean a heavy first cost and 
expensive repairs. 


Specify Steptoe 16-in. Back Geared 
Crank Shapers and a Steptoe Back 
Geared Miller and you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you are buy- 
ing from a house with 72 years of ex- 
perience in the manufacture of machine 
tools and with thousands of machines es) : 
on the market giving daily satisfaction. ———— 


JOHN STEPTOE COMPANY 


BRIGHTON CINCINNATI, OHIO 














If You Want Results 


USE A 


“WILLEY” 









Note the complete housing of gears and 
belts, the direct connected motor and 
countershaft on sliding base, the receiving 
table. The workmanship and design of 
this surfacer will meet the approval of 
the most critical. 


WE BUILD 


Pattern Shop Equipment 
Woodworking Machinery 


2 H. P. 
12x2x1” 
Wheels 


oe 
Every part of this machine shown, including the electric motor, is E n g l n e L a t h e S a Nl d 
made in our own factory. ° 
The shaft is very stiff and the tool rests are easily adjusted to any Forge Shop Equipment 
position. 


Write us for further information. 
We are proud to cast the name “Oliver” 


JAS. CLARK, Jr., ELECTRIC CO., Inc. on every tool 
520 W. MAIN STREET LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Branch Offices OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL., 33 N. Jefferson ° l ° 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 1312 First Natl. Bank Bldg. He. 9 Colstresh 


NEW YORK CITY, 154 Nassau St. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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The Enterprise Speed Lathe 


“PROVEN WORTHY.” 








° N designing the Enterprise Speed Lathe we 

Study the Practical : eliminated the weak points of other lathes, 
Mechanical Advantages constructing a machine that is founded on 

BALI. SEARWos correct mechanical principles and safe for 










HOLLOW. BOX DESIGN 
SPINDLE TAIL STOCK 






boys to operate. Exhaustive tests and months 
of actual performance of the Enterprise 
Speed Lathe in some of the largest institutions, has 
fully established our claims of superiority. And in 
point of beauty it is also far in the lead. Besides the 
features shown in illustration, the Enterprise Speed 
Lathe is furnished with outside face plate and floor 
stand, when so ordered. The present and future de- 
velopment of the boys committed to your care makes 
it imperative that you investigate the advantages de- 
rived from installing Enterprise equipment. 


SENT ON 30 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


| order to give schools and institutions an 
opportunity of making a practical test of 
our lathes, before making purchase, we will send an 
Enterprise Speed Lathe, with motor, on 30 days’ 
trial. If at the end of the trial period it fails to meet 
with approval, it may be returned without charge. 


Send for our Special Bulletin, and further particu- 
lars of this trial order. : 


The Enterprise Co., corumsrana: o: 


Eastern and Export Office: 90 West St., New York 


ADJUSTABLE 














Positive AOIJUSTABLE ECCENTRIC 
BELT SHIFTER CLAMP PROVIDES QUICK 
[aud CONVENIENTLY SETTING OF TAK STOCK 
WITH ONE HAND 


TWO SHELVES 
IN CABINET 
ENTIRELY 
ENCLOSED 





INSPECT AND 
Ou MOTOR 
THROUGH DOOR 


\ - B woes . 
PLENTY FOOT ROOM UNDER CABINETS 





Se.T 


WELL 
SHIELDED 




















erin 


— 
3 Tannin APA Min AE 














“GRAND RAPIDS” 


No. 100 LATHE 














Everything 
for the Teachers’ 
School Shop Demonstration 


Lathe 
No. 218 


MACHINERY, TOOLS and SUPPLIES 
of all kinds for the 


MACHINE SHOP, STEEL SHOP, SMITH SHOP, 
FOUNDRY, WOODWORKING, DRAFTING, ETC. 








Our line is high class including all of the standard and best 
known makes of tools and instruments. 


_ We carry the largest stocks, make prompt shipments and right Also a complete line of 
prices. 
Send us your order or inquiry. | Benches Saw Benches 
| Band Saws Grinders 
Hand Jointers Mortisers 
Surfacers Forges 








H.Channon Company; Chicago. GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


16 NORTH FRONT AVE. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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forms. 


channels. 








How judged? 


By their works ye shall know them is true today. It isn’t what a 
young man says that counts—it is what he per- 
He cannot step into an industry 
where he is required to operate either wood- 
working or metalworking machines—and 
“make good”—unless he has the training. 
He is judged by his works. Those can be 
made “good works” if he has been skill- 
fully taught during school days on the 
identical machines which play such an im- 
portant part in the industries. 


Give them the “hang” of Automatic Power Machines 


Teach them the power way. Itis a great and im- 
portant duty to instruct these young people in modern mechanical 


CONSULT OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


No cost. Valuable advice. Put your problems—along these lines—up to us. Get 
Bulletin 22 on Metal working machines—-and Catalogue 22 on Woodworking outfits. 


THE SIDNEY TOOL CO. 





By works! 





Sidney, Ohio 








SUIIMNUINANUALUYOALAAAAAUAAARU A 


Mattison No. 134 
Open-End Universal Belt Sander 


For Manual Training Schools 





Does the work of several types of Sanders 
—this means a big saving in investment, floor space and 
rehandling of stock. 


The belt travel may be elevated as high as five feet from 
the floor. This feature makes it easy to sand built-up work. 


Both ends of the machine are open, which permits the 
sanding of very long work. Small pieces can be held 
free-hand against the roll or platen at left of machine. 


This No. 134 can be equipped for individual motor drive. 
Write for Free Descriptive Circular 


C. MATTISON MACHINE WORKS 


857 Fifth St., Beloit, Wisconsin : 
SMM NNUAL LLU LLL LLL 
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“INTERNATIONAL” 
ELECTRIC GLUE HEATERS 


Sizes: 1 pint to 50 gallons. 






Portable—Fits any lamp 
socket. 





Clean — Safe — Economical — No Fire Risk. 
Maintains correct temperature at all times. 
Three heats —high, medium and low. 
Cost of current less than one cent per day. 
Spun copper, no seams or soldered joints. 
No leaky steam pipes or valves. 
No evaporation—No burn-outs—No skin, scum or dirt. 
Operates on less current than any other glue heater. 


MANUFACTURERS 
ELECTRICAL HEATING APPLIANCES 






|NTERNATION IC COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 
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DON’T WASTE TIME 


SENDING ONE ORDER HERE, ANOTHER THERE, 
WHEN ORDERING SUPPLIES FOR USE IN 
INSTRUCTING YOUR SHEET METAL WORKING 
CLASS—WHEN WE HAVE EVERYTHING FROM 
A. RIVET TO THE LARGEST MACHINE USED 
IN THIS WORK. 





WE CARRY AN ENORMOUS STOCK OF 
SHEET IRON, SHEET STEEL 
SHEET COPPER, SHEET ZINC 
RIVETS, BOLTS, EARS 
HANDLES, WIRE, ETC. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE FAMOUS 


PECK, STOW & WILCOX CO.’S 
LINE OF MACHINES AND TOOLS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


BERGER BROS. CO. 


229-231-237 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA 











CONSERVATION 


The national idea now dominating the American business 
world and the American home, not only as regards ma- 
terials but time, must also dominate the American school. 

The above Chemistry Table embodies these principles in a man- 
ner heretofore never conceived of in a chemistry laboratory. Our 
new No. 16 Catalog describes this table fully with many other new 
features for Scientific Laboratories, Domestic Science and Drawing 
Departments for schools and colleges of all grades. This catalog is 
free and will be of great interest to educators contemplating the 
purchase of Industrial and Scientific School Equipment. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 


























HAVE YOU A POTTERY DEPARTMENT 
AT YOUR SCHOOL? 


If so, we are in a position 
to supply you with brushes, 
tools, pans, modeling clay, 
and in fact all the supplies 
and materials necessary for 
the carrying on of this work. 


These materials are sent 
out from the 


LEWIS INSTITUTE 


Pottery Department 





Gas or Oil Kilns supplied and are therefore of the same 
eiimaataabaene material,and the same supplies 
that are used in our own Pottery Department. 


Or, if you are contemplating to introduce a Pottery 
Department in your school be sure to get in touch with us. 


We supply the complete outfit which includes the 
following material and is typical for a complete Pottery 
Department. 

1 Midget Kiln. 

1 Potter’s Wheel. 

1 Wheel Tool. 

6 Glaze Brushes. 

2 Underglaze Brushes. 

6 Enamel Glaze Pans. 


1 Steel Insizing Tool. 
1 8” Plaster Model Plaque. 
1 6” Plaster Model Plaque. 
10 lbs. Assorted Glazes. 
50 Ibs. Modeling Clay 
4 doz. each 06 and 05 cones. 
1 Steel Finishing Tool. 1 Book of Instructions, _ 
2 Boxwood Tools. Webb’s Pottery Making 


Ask for further information. 


THE LEWIS INSTITUTE 


Pottery Department 
Madison and Robey Sts. CHICAGO, ILL. 














With MIRROR PLATES and 
PLATE GLASS at wholesale 
prices for use in your Manual 
Training Department. 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


Mirrors, Plate Glass Table Tops, 


Desk Tops, Dresser Tops, Etc. 
Door Lights, Shelves, also 


WHITE Glass for all purposes 


Manual Training departments with 
whom we have had dealings have been 
pleased with our “RELIABLE MIR- 
RORS.”’ No order too small and none 
too large for prompt service and at- 
tention. 


The Chicago Mirror & Art 
Glass Company 


213 N. Clinton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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No “Ifs, Ands or Buts” (isis. tenner 


who specifies tools and sup- 
plies for his department 
which are carried in stock 
by this company. 

Below is a list of manu- 
facturers for whom we are 
direct factory representa- 
tives and every tool and 
piece of machinery is abso- 
lutely guaranteed. 


Stanley Rule & Level Co., 














Tools. 
Millers Falls Company, ot ee 4 T ab he ade — 
oois. “ N°IT STANLEY 
Buck Brothers, ° 
Chisels. N°I7 





Greenlee Brothers, 
Auger Bits and Chisels. 
Vaughn & Bushnell Mfg. Co., 
Blacksmiths’ Tools and 
Hammers. 
H. H. Mayhew, 
Screw Drivers and Gim- 
let Bits. 
United States Sand & Garnet 
Co., 
Abrasives. 
Orr & Lockett, 

Seree7e Copper Workers’ Stakes, 
Anvil Heads and Ham- 
mers. Leather Workers’ 
Tools. Dies and Manual 
Training Benches. 

Fab EDF. Wells & Sons, 
P Wood Turning Lathes. 
Crescent Machine Co., 
| Woodworking Machinery 


WOO> 











P  ——_— 











W. F. & Jno. Barnes, 
Foot Power Mortising 
Machines. 
[ Pike Mfg. Company, 
India Oil Stones and 
Peerless Tool Grinders. 
f Geo. H. Bishop & Co., 
Hand Saws. 
Adjustable Clamp Co., 
Jorgensen Hand Screws. 
E. C. Stearns Co., 
Steel Bar Clamps, 
Black Chain and 
Mitre Clamps. 
Albernathy Vise & Tool 
Co., 
Vises, Drawing Ma- 
terial and Instru- 
ments. 








Formerly with 


ORR @® LOCKETT 


C. P. PERIOLAT 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE 


THE RUPERLIN SALES CO. 


65 East Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DRAFTING SUPPLIES 





Catalog G.— New illustrated catalog on 
Drawing Stands and Drafting Tables. 
Suitable for Schools, Drawing Classes, 
Artists, Draftsmen and Engineers. ‘The 
Washburn Shops of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, Worcester, Mass. 


REED AND RAFFIA 








Free Samples—We will send you free 
samples of all our reeds and raffia for 
school use. Send a postal today to Louis 
Stoughton Drake, .. 980 Watertown 
St., West Newton, Mass. 


UPHOLSTERING GOODS 








Samples—We will gladly send you Free 
Samples of our line of upholstering 
goods on receipt of inquiry. fF. A. 
Rauch & Co., 410 S. Market St., Chicago, 
Ill. 





MODELING CLAY 


Classified Wants 


This department is intended to 
simplify the exchange of wants 
on the part of our readers and 
is open to all legitimate an- 
nouncements. The rate is 25 
cents per line, per insertion. 
Minimum of five lines accepted. 
An average of seven (7) words 
constitutes a line. 

All wants are subject to ap- 
proval. Forms close 25th of 
month preceding issue. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES & GEMS 





My new Fall stock of American and 
foreign semi-precious stones is now ready 
at prices to encourage individual effort 
among instructors and pupils of Techni- 
cal and Manual Training Schools. I am 
regularly supplying the important educa- 
tional institutions of the country and will 
gladly send memoranda lots to responsible 
parties on request. Louis J. Deacon, 
Warrenton, Va. 





Modeling Clay—for Schools and Kinder- 
artens. Five Pound Bricks, fifty, one-hun- 
red and two-hundred fifty pound pails, 

barrels or bulk: Ready for use. Also pow- 

dered any quantity. Prompt shipments. 

Western Stoneware Co., Monmouth, II. 





INVENTIONS WANTED! 


Wanted — Manufacturers constantly writ- 
ing us for patents. List of inventions 
actually requested and book “‘How to obtain 
a patent” sent free. Send rough sketch for 
free report regarding patentability. — 
assistance given our clients in selling 
patents. Write for details of interest to 
every inventor. Chandlee & Chandlee, 
Patent Attorneys, 7th Street, Washington, 
D.C. Established 21 years. 


CANING MATERIALS 


Finest Quality—-We have cane, reed, 
webbing, flat rush, for all kinds of chair 
caning. Samples and catalogs free. Louis 
Stoughton Drake, Inc., 980 Watertown 
St., West Newton, Mass. 











BOOKS 


Blueprints—Tracings of Manual Training 
Problems for Grammar Grades. 125 prob- 
lems. grades 3 to 9, on 85 tracings ready 
for blue printing at 2 cts. each or 75 cts. 
for entire book. E. M. Wyatt, Houston, 
Tex. 








BLUEPRINTS AND BOOKS 


Blueprints —On all industrial subjects. 
Books in loose-leaf blueprint form. Volume 
Two of our Practical Furniture Making 
is now ready. Send for free circular or 
for 50¢ trial order. Dewey Blueprint Co., 
1426 Galapago St., Denver, Colo. 
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TEACHER WANTED 





Manual Training — Salary, $50.00 to 
$75.00 a month, and full maintenance. 
List needed for positions in Illinois State 
Institutions. One place at Pontiac Re- 
formatory to fill now. Minimum age, 19 
years. Examination at various Illinois 
points, December 15, 1917. Open only to 
citizens of Illinois. For further details 
and application blank, send 3¢ in stamps 
to the State Civil Service Commission, 
Springfield, Ill. 


POSITION WANTED 


Wanted—Executive position. Vocational 
or industrial school. Corps about. six 
teachers. Wide experience, high school, 
normal and college graduate engineer. 
References. O. H. J., 622 Campbell, 
Waterloo, Ia. 











MINERALITE 





Write for Samples—Samples and particu- 
lars for your manual training department. 
Used for covering Table Tops, Taborets, 
for Book-racks, Match-safes, Vases, Can- 
dlesticks and Ink Stands. Resembles 
beautiful polished stone. No school can 
afford to be without it. Complete outfit 
$1.50. Address Desk 1, Rock Creek 
Mineral Co., North Chelmsford, Mass. 


LETTERING ALPHABET 








Alphabet for Lettering—in the Grades that 

grade pupils can make and high school 
upils need not unlearn. Twenty-page 
ooklet, 25 cents. Milton Clauser, 1224 
Princeton Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 





CABINET HARDWARE 





PAPER AND TWINE 





Free Catalog—If you haven’t had our 
Free Catalog, write today. This will be 
of special interest to you and will be sent 
promptly. F. A. Rauch & Co., 410 S. 
Market St., Chicago, Ill. 





LUMBER TABLES 





BASKETRY MATERIALS 





Basketry Materials—We have everything 
for basket making, including reeds, willow, 
chaircane, Indian splints, ash splints. 
Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 980 Water- 
town St., West Newton, Mass. 


Basketry Materials—If in need of Ash 
Splint or Sweet Grass for basketry work 
write us. Headquarters C. N. Saba Co., 
84 Wellington St., West Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. 


CATALOG 


Manual Training—Write today for our 
new catalog just off the press. Explains 
the advantages of Atkins “Silver Steel 
Saws” and Tools. This contains only 
such saws and tools as are used in the 
Manual Training Department. We will 
also send upon request to readers of the 
Industrial-Arts Magazine our complete 
plans for assisting instructors. Address 
School Dept., E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











‘*72 Useful Lumber Tables’’—The time sav- 
er for manual training Instructors. Con- 
tains 20,736 tabulated answers and with 
which you can find the price of any board 
at any price at a glance. Postpaid. 1 
copy 75¢. 2 for $1.40. 3 or more 65¢ 
each. Order now from L. H. Alberty, 
Winfield, Kans. 





This Page Your Messenger 


One advertiser writes that 
besides receiving inquiries 
from all over the United 
States, he also received in- 
quiries from Canada and 
New Zealand. It acts as 
your messenger in reach- 
ing over 5,500 teachers of 
the allied arts. Are you 
interested? Address Desk 1. 











Special Service—We make it a rule to 
give special service on Cabinet Hardware 
for teachers. Send a postal today for 
our catalog. F. A. Rauch & Co., 4108S. 
Market St., Chicago, II. 


LEATHERCRAFT TOOLS 


Tools—For Leather and Metal Work, 

Anvils, Forms and Stakes Special Tools. 

Porter’s tools are noted for their fine 

finish. Send 5c for catalog, W. H. Porter 

a Co., 11 Tappan St., Roslindale, 
ass. 











LEATHERCRAFT 


Leather—We have a fine line of leather 
and imitation leather ready for immedi- 
ate shipment. Write us your wants 
today. F. A. Rauch & Co., 410 S. 
Market St., Chicago, III. 


DYES AND FINISHES 


Highest Quality—Write for our free cat- 
alog describing our highest quality Dyes 
and Finishes. A postal brings it. Louis 
Stoughton Drake, Inc., 980 Watertown 
St., West Newton, Mass. 














FOR SALE 


Photographs of Furniture— Photographs 
of fine designs of furniture with sizes of 
different parts given. Splendid models 
for teachers interested in making period 
furniture. W.E. Rodick, Bar Harbor, Me. 
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Note the 
Convenient 
Arrangement 
of BAND SAW 
and SAW 


This machine is especially adapted 

for the Manual Training Department. 

There are no difficult or complicated 

adjustments to be made for doing differ- 
ent kinds of work. 


Te CRESCENT Universal 
Wood-Worker 


has large bearings and plenty of driving capacity to 
do work quickly and efficiently. 


Our Woodworking Machinery is now being used in 
hundreds of Manual Training Schools thruout the 
United States. 


CRESCENT woodworking machinery is being used in hundreds 
of manual training schools thruout the world. Send today for 
catalog giving complete descriptions and telling about our splendid 
line of band saws, jointers, saw tables, variety 

wood workers, planers, planers and matchers, 

swing cut-off saws, disk grinders, borers, hollow 

chisel mortisers, universal wood workers. 


The Crescent Machine Co. 
25 Main St. Leetonia, Ohio 
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TRENTON 


ANVILS 


SOLID WROUGHT-ALL NEW STEEL 
- CORRECT DESIGN - 


Buy an Anvil that will give satisfactory service al- 
ways. Designed and forged from new steel. Hollowed 
out broad base ——- tocking. Special tool steel 
face with tempered . Made with a variety of 
horns a accurate. Hardie and Pritchell Holes. 
Write for "booklet describing Trenton Anvils and Indian Chief Vises. 
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STEEL 
FLASKS 


are the most suitable flasks for school 
foundries. 


WHY? 


Steel flasks are only half the weight of 
cast flasks, thus they are easily handled 
by small boys. 

Steel flasks represent a permanent 
equipment, as they do not bend, break, 
or burn. 

Steel flasks are neat, require minimum 
floor space and give a_ business-like 
appearance to the foundry. 


























Rolled Steel 
Flasks 


are now being used in the big majority of 


school foundries. In the largest commercial, 
and automobile foundries. 

Sterling Steel Flasks are used extensively in 
the foundries on U. S. Battleships, and in the 
navy yards of the U. S. Government. 

The pupil of today will be the foundry owner 
or superintendent at a time when steel flasks 
will be the universal standard. 

Now is the time to specify for fall require- 
ments. Don’t forget that there i's a shortage 
of all materials and it is dangerous to wait. 


Write now to our school department 
for complete information, 
catalogues, etc. 












































* MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN - 


STERLING WHEELBARROW CO. 
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: TEACHERS’ 





AGENCY DIRECTORY ' = :: 








blank today! 





eS SS ~3=—s ROBERT A. GRANT, Manager 


A BUREAU FOR SPECIALISTS 


Leading Bureau in America for Teachers of Manual Training and Home Economics: 
Keep an up-to-date record of your training in our files. Send for a new registration 


THE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 





316-17-18 Nicholas Building, St. Louis, Mo. 








business in our 31 years of experience. Suppose you try us. 





AN AGENCY TH ry RECOMMENDS Only last year we announced that thereafter we should have nothing to do with notices 


of vacancy; that we should inform our candidates of places only when officially 
asked to recommend by the school board, and then only usually a single candidate, never more than two or three. The result was the am 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, Syracuse, N. 








1004 MORE TEACHERS PROMOTED ty 4 Positions this year upon our recommendation than in any previous 


Our sixth year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers. 


This is why OUR MEMBERS are usually elected. THEY* ARE WANTED. Schools and colleges in thirty-three States and three Foreign 
Countries used our service last year. Write today. No registration fee necessary. 


WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION, 683 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





FISK orenincs 


TEACHERS’ in the best schools of all 


grades are to be found 
AGENCY, Chicago through this largest and 


finest equipped agency in the United States. Spevial attention paid to 
Manual Training Teachers. 

28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
Beston New York Birmingham Denver Portland Berkeley Los Angeles 








IT DOES THE WORK 


Our Electric Mortisers do not occupy a 
whole lot of space, but when it comes to 
getting out the work and doing it correct- 
ly you can depend on our Mortisers. 


Superior Electric Mortisers 


and = 


Multiple Speed Boring Machines 


are made in three styles, being both electric and 
belt driven. Manual Training Teachers will 
find the Electric Mortiser a little ‘‘wonder”’ for 
the manual training department. 








Write for particulars and also our free trial offer. 


WARREN W. MORSE 


1308 West Lake St. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Are you using our 
Classified Wants 
page? 


See Page VIII for further 
information. 

















Southern 
Teaclk F 
eacnhers . a 
All Manual, Industrial, Scientific, 


Agency and Cultural Arts. A splendid 


W. H. JONES, Mgr. enrollment of Specialists. Full 
Columbia, S. C. records presented. 


Specialists Department 














NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


More calis than ever before in our history 
for teachers to fill emergency vacancies. 


Boise, Idaho 


Write immediately for free circular. 











VOCATIONAL 
DRAWING 

HOME ECONOMICS 
MANUAL TRAINING 


Ave., Chicago, fills all kinds of teaching posi- 
tions, hundreds in these specialties. Send for 


| The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash 
| “Teaching as a Business.” 





The Largest and Most eaey Patronized Agency in the West. 
Free Registration to Manual Training Teachers. 
Sa 


ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENvER.COLO 












WM.RUFFER, Pd. M.,A.M. 


Manager 











Ball Bearing 
Bench Saw 


——MOTOR DRIVEN—— 






Convenient, Durable, 
Efficient. 


Made in several styles for both wood and metal saw- 
ing, and adapted to all classes of work. Saws two 
inch stock with ease. Attached to any lighting circuit 
—no special wiring required. 

Details and prices sent upon request. 


H. G. CRANE, Manufacturer 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 











Specify Particularly Roller Nut Vises 


when ordering thru the trade or 
from bench manufacturers and 
GET the best Vise money can buy. 
There IS NO EQUAL to Roller 
Nut Vise Construction. 


No. 70 D—Seven other sizes and styles. 












ROLLER NUT RAPID ACTING VISES 


Give the Most Satisfactory Service in School Shops 
Because of their Cengeiee. Strength and Refinement 
of Construction 
We are favored with repeat orders from the schools of most 
of the large cities of the country. May we not be honored 
with your patronage ? 





The Abernathy Vise & Tool Co. 231 Englewood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Artists’ Materials 
Drawing and School 
he Supplies 
F. W. & Co.’s ‘‘Students”’ 
or School Water Colors 
In tubes, half pans, and cakes 
F. Weber & Co.’s Water- 


proof India Inks 
Black and Nine Colors 


@ ‘‘Sphinx” Superior Crayola 


‘*FABRIANO”’ Handmade 
Water Color and Drawing 
Papers 


SCHOOL DRAWING PAPERS, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, BOARDS, TABLES 


Equipment of Art and Drawing Rooms a Specialty 


FRENCH PEN PAINTING OUTFITS AND 
MATERIALS 


F. WEBER & CO. 


Manufacturers and Importers 
Artists’ Materials and Drawing Supplies 
1125 CHESTNUT STREET 


Branch Houses{ B\itimare, Ma, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“WEBER &: COS 
ELIB!! 
IND KAW 1% 14 
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FRIENDS 


A draftsman’s best friend is his drawing pencil. His 
success largely depends upon the response which comes 
from the lead. If it is gritty, brittle or lacks smooth- 
ness the best results cannot be obtained. When im- 
portant work is at hand always use the 


es _ 
Van Dyke Drawing Pencil 
(Symbol of Quality) 
In 16 degrees —6B softest to 8H hardest. 
Hexagon Yellow Polish 
Gold Medal Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
At all stationers. 


EBERHARD FABER, New York 


Oldest Pencil Factory in America. 
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BENCH OUTFIT No. 326 FOR COPPER WORK 


We are sole agents for the Rose Hammers 
and Anvils for Copper Work and are specialists 
in the complete Tool Outfitting of Manual 
Training Schools. 


Send for our new illustrated Catalogue and allow us 
to quote you on your requirements. 


BELCHER & LOOMIS HARDWARE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 














If you contemplate the installa- 
tion of any Mechanical Draw- 
ing or Manual Training Equip- 
ment, it will pay you to write 
for prices and samples. 


POST’S Dependable Drafting 
Supplies and Furniture are made 
in our own Factory and sup- 
plied direct. 


The Frederick Post Company 
Main Office — Irving Pk. Station — Chicago, II. 
Branches — San Francisco, Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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A Pencil 
Directs the 
Biggest Battles 


It directs the building of 
skyscrapers; the construc- 
tion of bridges; the making of 
a piston rod. It is the valued 
— of men who know and 


ELDOxDO 


the master drawing pencil” 


| isa dependable friend. It does 
not interrupt thought by 
breaking or tearing the paper. 
/ The harder leads will not de- 
|| face plans by smudging. In all 

| 17 degrees the leads are strong, 
jj Tesponsive and even in tone. 


‘‘The master drawing pencil” 
| is the close friend of those who do 
|) finished work and who pride them- 
| selves on doing the best work. 


Send 16 cents in stamps for 
} samples worth double the money. 
| Please specify degrees chiefly used. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Dept. 128-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


DIXON'S BEST WHITE N°352 
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IT IS EASY TO BUILD YOUR OWN 


GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK 


WITH OUR HELP AND es WAZ IU 
THE Cost Is VERY SMALL 

It is surprising how easy it is to build & bal 
a beautiful Grandfather’s Clock with 

our help. We furnish the blue prints, 

finishing material and instructions. 2 

We sell you the works, dial, —— 

and pendulum at amazingly low 

prices. —— of our —-_ make 


a fine profit building them for their 
friends—why not you? 


Complete Works $5.00 
Others with chimes at all prices 
Write for attractive Free Offer 


CLOCK COMPANY 








1452 Ruffner St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














“SIGNED LUMBER 
IS SAFE LUMBE R” 


FOR BEST LUMBER INSIST ON 
TRADE-MARKED ‘ TIDE-WATER”’ 





LUMBER— BECAUSE IT’S “THE 
GENUINE WOOD ETERNAL” 


& LASTS & LASTS & LASTS & LASTS 


Look for this on every board — s e 
: . MM A 
Accept no Cypress without this mark. OE... 














CUSHIONS -= — SPRINGS 


UPHOLSTERING SUPPLIES 
FURNITURE HARDWARE 


We issue a Booklet containing valuable infor- 
mation for Instructors in Manual Arts. 


It’s Free — Write for it. 
The Kunkle Furniture Mfg. Co. 


Fourth Street MACKINAW, ILL. 


































Ross Spalsbury, Principal of 
Everybody the Indian School, Pine Ridge, 
South Dakota, has maintained a 
a. printing plant there for 19 years, 
; ; publishing a handsome magazine 
rinting and doing all grades of work. He 
says “the shop is a valuable educational addition to 
the school; the students like the work irnmensely;manyof the boys 
do not use English fluently but are quite adept in composition 
and presswork; there is a marked improvement in their English 
after spending a time in the shop and their academic work is 
greatly strengthened; we would not like to think of getting along 
without the shop."" We furnish School Printing Outfits. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Chicago Washington Dallas Saint Louis 
Kansas City Omaha Saint Paul Seattle 


SET IN PENCRAFT OLDSTYLE ITALIC 
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Gold 


Alloyed Gold of different karats 
—Red, yellow, green, white. 


Silver 


Fine or Sterling Silver. 


Solder 


Gold or Silver Solders of any 
grade. 


Platinum 


Any of the above metals in sheet or wire 
form, ready for immediate shipment at the 
lowest market price. 














CHARLES S. PLATT CO. 


29-31 Gold St., New York 





JEWELRY 
MAKING and DESIGN 


The NEW BOOK by Augustus F. 
Rose, Author of ‘‘Copper Work,”’ 
and Antonio Cirino. 


A text book for teachers, craftsmen 
and students in Jewelry 


475 Pages, 6x9. 600 illustrations. $5.00 Net Postpaid. 
Consisting of colored plates, half-tones and line drawings. 


This book is the result of 15 years of 
successful teaching of the Jewelry 
Craft. It is just what teachers and 
jewelry workers have been waiting 
for. Its wide range of subjects and 
their broad treatment make it inval- 
uable to teachers of allied crafts. It 
demonstrates design both in its the- 
ory and application by clear and 
simple illustrations. 


Metal Crafts Publishing Company 
Providence, Rhode Island 




















Leaf from 


A GUIDE FOR GEM BUYERS 


Guide for Gem Buyers sent without charge 
to craft jewelry workers on request 





























Various Cuttings of Gemstones 


ESPOSITER, VARNI CoO. 


Gem Dealers and Cutters 


Frankel Bidg., John Street, New York 











Great Need for Men and Boys 


— es «68 
Scientific Training 
and Practical Skill 


To meet these demands give your 
students Practical Problems as will be 
found in 


Applied Mechanical Drawing 


By MATHEWSON 


| Shop Mathematics 


By HOLTON 


Notes for Mechanical Drawing 


By MATHEWSON 


Forge Shop Practice 


By LITTLEFIELD 


Progressive Exercises in Typography 
. By LOOMIS 


Any or all sent on 10 days’ approval 
for examination 


The Taylor-Holden Company 
Publishers Springfield, Mass. 
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A MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT WILSON! 


(Extract from “‘The Chicago Tribune” of Oct. 2, 1917) WHAT IS YOUR ANSWER? 
PRESIDENT WILSON ASKS No other subject in the school curriculum “bears so 


THAT SCHOOLS INSTRUCT directly on the problems of community and National 


life as the subject of ‘Industrial Art.” 
IN NEW PROBLEMS President Wilson says “I urge that teachers and School 
Officers increase materially the time and attention de- 
URGES MORE ATTENTION TO PROBLEMS OF voted to instruction in such subjects.”’ 


COMMUNITY AND NATIONAL LIFE How much time are YOU giving to teaching “Indus- 
| trial Art?’ Perhaps you are still teaching ‘‘Drawing”’ 


gies a “s i and “Picture Making.’”’ If so, why not consider the 
Washington, Oct. 1.—President Wilson has introduction of “The Industrial Art Text Books,” by 


sent the following letter to School Officers Snow & Froehlich? They relate the teaching of Art to 
from the White House: the “problems of community and National life.” 


“The War is bringing to the minds of our people President Wilson and your Country calls you to inves- 


oceiinmneid ‘ RS cil Se tigate this important matter which is of such great eco- 
a new appreciation of the problems of Nationak life anuste tametanee te te Cation. he tak neue of “The 


and a deeper understanding of the meaning and aims Prang Bulletin” is devoted wholly to “Industrial Art,” 
of Democracy. Matters which heretofore have seemed and contains articles by Haney, Parsons, Prosser, Dean, 
commonplace and trivial are seen in a truer light. Snow and other authorities. A Post Card will bring it. 


“Tn these vital tasks of acquiring a broader view INDUSTRIAL ART TEXT BOOKS 
of human possibilities the Common School must have By Snow and Froehlich 


| 
a large part. J urge that teachers and other School | EIGHT BOOKS FOR EIGHT GRADES 
Officers increase materially the time and attention de- | Books 7 and 8 are just ready 
| 
| 
| 





voted to instruction bearing directly on the problems of THE SERIES IS NOW COMPLETE 


community and National life.” Do You Know It? 
WOODROW WILSON. WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


The teaching of Industrial Art to an Industrial Nation is not a fad 
but an economic necessity.—James P. Haney 


THE PRANG COMPANY NEW YORK ’~ CHICAGO ~ BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS 














HAVE YOU TESTED THESE PAPERS? 


_ “Neptune’’ and “Colon’’ Drawing 
Papers will Solve Your Paper Problems 


“NEPTUNE” DRAWING PAPER (White) 


This paper is particularly suited for mechanical, architectural and map drawing. It has an extremely hard 
surface, is remarkably tough and is well adapted for pen and ink work and all technical work. ‘‘Neptune’’ paper 
stands erasing almost indefinitely. “It is paper all the way through.” Every sheet bears the “Neptune” 
trademark. Carried in the following sizes and also in rolls: 

19x 24 inches 

22x30 inches 

27x40 inches 


Send for quotations based on the quantity of papers you use. 


“COLON” DETAIL DRAWING PAPER (Buff) 


This is a cream detail paper with a slightly grained surface, for all sketching and detail drawing. The cream tint 
permits of frequent handling without soiling. ‘‘Colon’’ paper will take pencil, ink and color equally well. It is 
pliable and very tough and will stand repeated erasure, because “it is paper all the way through.” Every sheet 
bears the ‘‘Colon’”’ trademark. Carried in the following sizes and also in rolls: 

19x 24 inches 

21x30 inches 

27x40 inches 


Send for quotations based on the quantity of papers you use. 
FULL SIZE SHEET SAMPLES MAILED TEACHERS UPON REQUEST 


Our new “‘Artists’ Material Catalog’”’ is now in press. Are you on our mailing list? 


A. H. ABBOTT & COMPANY, Importers and Wholesalers 


208-210-212 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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SUBSCRIPTION INFORMATION. 


The subscription price of the Magazine is $1.50 per year, pay- 
able in advance. Postage for Canadian and Mexican subscriptions, 
35 cents; for foreign countries, 50 cents. Single copies, not over 
six months old, 25 cents; more than six months old, 50 cents. 
Notice for discontinuance of subscriptions must reach the Pub- 
lication Office in Milwaukee, at least fifteen days before date 
of expiration, with full balance due to date. Notices for changes 
of address should invariably include the old as well as the new 
form of address. Complaints of non-receipt of subscribers’ copies 
cannot be honored unless made within fifteen days after date of issue. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The Board of Editors invites contributions of all kinds bearing 
upon the Industrial-Arts Education, Manual Training, Art In- 
struction, Domestic Science, and related subjects. Unless other- 
wise arranged for, manuscripts, drawings, projects, news articles, 
etc., should be sent to.the Publication Office in Milwaukee, where 
proper disposition will be made. The Board of Editors meets once 
or oftener each month in Chicago, and all contributions submitted 
are given careful attention. ‘ontributions when accepted are 
paid for at regular space rates. In all cases manuscripts should be 
accompanied return postage. 


The Industrial-Arts Magazine is on sale st Brentano’s, 5th Ave. and 27th St., New York City; John Wanamaker, Market St., 
Philadelphia; A. C. McClurg & Co., 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Pexto Travels—San Francisco 


Keeping the School Abreast 
of the Industry 


Pacific Coast Industry is step- 
ping lively these days. Everywhere 
from Seattle to San Diego there are 
signs of big things doing. 


Is your technical school keeping 
abreast of each important branch of 
industry ? Can you supply the stu- 
dent graduates that are demanded ? 


Take sheet metal working for 
instance. Can you supply the help 
that this rapidly growing industry 
requires ? 


Possibly you have not realized 
the importance of a sheet metal work- 
ing course. A visit to the display 
pictured above will show the enormous strides 
made in the industry and the important part 
played by Pexto Equipment. 


This instructive display has been made 
a permanent part of the machine and tool 
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Home of Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson, San 


Francisco and their Permanent Display of 
Pexto Sheet Metal Working Machines and Tools. 


exhibit of Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson of San 
Francisco. This big hardware and machinery 
house has gathered together a most complete 
exhibit of Pexto Sheet Metal Working Ma- 
chines and Tools. 


You’ll find here a record of sheet metal 
working progress in the United States. All 
of the latest methods of the country’s biggest 
industries will be shown and explained. 


San Francisco may not be the most con- 
venient point for you to visit. In that case 
let us direct you to the nearest Pexto Display, 
possibly in your own city. 


In the meantime would you like a copy 
of the Pexto Pocket Manual? It’s free. 
Write today. 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 


MFRS. Mechanics’ Hand Tools, 
Tinsmiths’ and Sheet Metal 
Workers’ Tools and Machines, 
Builders’ and General Hardware. 
Southington, Cona. Cleveland, O. 
Address correspondence to 204 W. Center St., 


Southington, Conn. 
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WELLS MANUAL TRAINING LATHES 
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Wells Manual Training Lathes 


have these important features. 


Taper Bronze Ring Oiler Bearings. 


Adjustable for wear without changing fit on shaft. 


Single Handle Control. 


By means of this feature the belt can be shifted to give the different 
’ speeds and the same handle also serves to start and stop the machine. 


Safety. 


All moving parts guarded — No chance for the boys to get hurt. 





Send for Catalog No. 11 and Special 
) Book of Drawings and Specifications. 


Learn more about ‘‘Wells’”’ Lathes. 





GREENFIELD TAP AND DIE CORPORATION 


F. E. Wells & Son Co. Division. Greenfield, Mass. 
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South Bend Lathes 


Over 15,000 in Use 









MANUAL TRAINING 
TOOLS ann BENCHES 


Our 30 years’ experience in equipping 
schools and institutions thruout 
the United States is at your service. 

Our hobby since 1848 has been 
‘‘Quality,’’ and we aim to carry only 
the best. 


Send for our Special Circular No. 
54 of Manual Training Outfits 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
NEW YORK, SINCE 1848 4th AVE. AND 13th ST. 
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15 Inch by 6 Foot Engine Lathe 
The Most Practical Size for the School Shop 


_e..o™0™0"1r,'™rv'''v'vuvvsvvvvvvvvvvvvrvnz 


13 inch Lathe, 5 foot Bed... $272.00 
15 “ . “2 2. 352.00 
> te 4A Sa de 432.00 
18 “ i eR ge 566.00 


Delivery one week after receipt of order. 
60 day approval test in your shop. 





HOW TO RUN A LATHE 


Revised edition No. 16 of book, “How to Run a Lathe,” 
Post paid. No charge to shop instructors. 


New Catalog No. 50. Free to any address. 


South Bend Lathe Works 
427 E. Madison Street South Bend, Ind. 
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THE BOSTON MANUAL TRAINING CLUB MEETING. 

The first meeting of the Boston Manual Training Club was 
held at Wentworth Institute on October 20th. The meeting 
started in the morning when an inspection of the school was 
made. At 12:30 a delightful luncheon was served to about eighty 
members. At 2:00 o’clock the meeting adjourned to the as- 
sembly hall and one of the most interesting programs the club 
has ever had took place. On motion of Mr. Morris, of Boston, 
the reports of committees was postponed to be taken up at the 
next meeting because of the length of the program. The presi- 
dent then read the names of the officers for the coming year, as 
follows: 

President, Edward C. Emerson. 

Vice-President, George M. Morris. 

Secretary, Andrew J. Leahey. 

Treasurer, George F. Hatch. 

The executive committee consists of John Brodhead, 
Clarence M. Hunt, Frederick W. Ried, George C. Greener, 
Francis L. Bain, and Lester E. Markham. 

The following were elected to membership: Active— 
A. L. Dix, Melrose, Mass.; C. H. Garland, Hyde Park, Mass.; 
C. H. B. Morse, West Roxbury, Mass. Sustaining—C. L. 
Kingston, Hyde Park, Mass. 

Mr. Arthur L. Williston gave a hearty word of welcome, 
telling us about the great work Wentworth accomplished this 
summer with the 101st Engineers’ Corps that was formerly the 
First Corps of Cadets, the crack regiment of Boston. These 
men were encamped on the grounds of Wentworth before going 
“somewhere else in America.” Mr. Williston supplemented 
his remarks with lantern slides showing dugouts, bridges, gun 
emplacements, etc., worked out on the grounds of the Institute 
po at Fresh Pond, Cambridge. 

Prof. Samuel L. Conner, of the Department of Civil En- 
gineering, Tufts College, Medford, gave an interesting account 
of the work at Wentworth with these same men in methods of 
military sketching and mapping. Mr. Conner had twelve years 
of experience in surveying and civil engineering before entering 
the teaching ranks. He mapped out with the men much of the 
trench work at Fresh Pond, aided by the ideas of the French 
officers there. He believes that much of the work of surveying 
could be approached in such a way as to be in the grasp of the 
boy of high school age. He believes that the athletic field spirit 


could be brought:into use in this line of work and keen interest 
developed. 

Military structures for woodworking classes were sketched 
out on the board and explained by John A. Mickelson, instructor 
in woodworking at Wentworth Institute. His ideas on trusses, 
splices, timbers, gun emplacements and dugouts showed he had 
done yeoman work with the 101st Engineers’ Corps. 

Mr. Walter C. Voss, instructor in architectural construc- 
tion at Wentworth, gave interesting data on the monolithic 
and unit system methods in cement construction. He explained 
about gun emplacements, dugout work, culvert work, etc. 
That his talk was greatly - woe was evidenced by the 
generous applause he received. 


Mr. Milton J. Kirkland, of the Association of Portland 
Cement Manufacturers, Chicago, invited everyone to get in 
touch with his association for teaching data and help of any kind 
in regard to cement and its constructive side for school use. Mr. 
Williston followed with a talk on Further Co-operation with 
the Army and Navy. Mr. Charles Allen, having been called 
to Washington on government work, was unable to be present. 
Mr. Tukey, of the Charlestown Navy Yard, substituted for Mr. 
Allen at his request. Mr. Tukey gave a resume of some specific 
things which manual training teachers may do in the line of 
woodworking. His talk was unofficial and he was unable to 
say even that the government would consider the proposition 
of school-made articles. He suggested, however, definite wants 
that must be filled from some source such as keyboards, bath- 
tub seats, tent pins and stakes, sail makers’ benches, material 
chests, ridge poles, etc. 

The discussion was thrown open to the house. It was sug- 
gested that a clearing house be established for the disposal of 
school-made war materials. It was even suggested that the club 
discontinue its official organ temporarily and appropriate that 
money for the expense of this clearing house. 

Mr. Crawford, principal of the Boys’ Trade School, 
punctured the idea as he thought it would be foolish to do away 
with the club organ. He thought whatever could be made by 
boys would be only a drop in the bucket. Whatever was made 
should be put in the market at a proper profit, to cover overhead 
in po of goods and in competition with other goods. He 
said there was only one justification for it anyway and that was 
to vitalize the work and make the boys feel that they were 
doing something toward war service. 
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DISSTON D-3 
Filing Guide and Clamp 





HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel and File Works 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Especially designed 
to assist those not 
skilled in the art of 
filing, to file a saw 
correctly. 


Send for descriptive 
circular 








On motion of Mr. Ried, the matter was referred to the ex- 
ecutive committee to be reported on at the next meeting. The 


meeting then adjourned after a very fruitful and truly “war 
program.’’—Frederick W’. Ried. 
Club Notes. 
Mr. Max Rabus has entered the New York service. Mr. 


Rabus will be greatly missed by the Club. 


Mr. L. Frank, formerly of the Manual Arts Office, Boston, 
has left the teaching ranks and is now a designer for a large tex- 
tile firm. 


Edward D. Dee, one of Boston’s best known prevocational 
instructors, is editor of a Concord, Mass., paper and chairman 
of the school board. He is also proprietor of a large printing 
establishment there. 


F. W. Ried, of the State Normal School, Framingham, Mass., 
is one of the few teachers elected to membership in the ““Beach- 
combers” of Provincetown, Mass. Mr. Ried is also a printer. 
His business goes under the name, ““The Ried-Craft Press.” 


Mr. Wm. B. Hazelton has been appointed instructor in 
woodworking in the Browne and Nichols School, Cambridge, 
Mass., and the Beacon School, Boston. 


Mr. Herman Hall has become an active member of the 
club again. His work in Framingham High School is of a high 
order, showing virility and constructive knowledge of unusual 
strength. 

The program of the Manual Training Club was the work of 
the Wentworth Institute Department of Printing. As an ex- 
ample of good design, imposition, color and presswork, it will 
be hard to beat. 


NEW YORK INDUSTRIAL-ARTS TEACHERS MEET. 

The fine, industrial and household arts teachers of New 
York state will hold sectional meetings November 26, 27 and 28, 
1917, in connection with the convention of the State Teachers’ 
Association. Pres. Wm. P. Kamprath will preside at the meet- 
ing, assisted by Miss Lillia Olcott, Mr. Alfred H. Bingham and 
Miss Ethel M. Newlands. 

At the general meeting, Mr. Arthur Dean of Albany will 
speak on “Mobilization in Our Schools.” ‘The Relation of 
Prevocational Education to Vocational Education’’ will be dis- 


cussed by two speakers to be announced later. At the fine arts 
section, Miss E. May Crandall will talk on “Successful Prob- 
lems;”’ Miss Lou Messenger on “Designing and Making Rugs;” 
Mrs. Catherine Couch on “Added Opportunity for Talented 
Children;’’ Miss Mathilda Miett on “Sunshine Club Work in 
Syracuse;” Harry W. Jacobs will give an illustrated talk on 
‘Pencil Technic for Intermediate Drawing;’’ Miss Marjorie 
Parce will speak on ‘“Teaching by Store Windows;’”’ Miss Rose 
Acker on ‘‘Pupils’ Rooms” and Miss Carrie Harmon on “Beauty 
and Economy in Dress.” ‘The Relation of Prevocational Edu- 
cation to Vocational Education” will be discussed at the in- 
dustrial arts section. At the household arts section, Mrs. Arthur 
Hurrell speaks on “The Woman Who Works in the Home;” 
Miss May B. Van Arsdale on ‘Home Economics for a National 
Emergency ;” Miss Helen Hildreth on “The Evening School Unit 
Courses’ and Miss Martha Van Rensselaer on “The Library in 
Its Relation to Household Arts.” 


INDUSTRIAL-ARTS ROUND-TABLE CLUB HOLDS 
MEETING. 


The Industrial-Arts Round Table Club held its first meeting 
of the year October 5th, at Chicago, Ill. Pres. L. W. Wahlstrom 
presided at the meeting, which followed a membership dinner. 

Mr. Wahlstrom opened the meeting with a brief talk on the 
oe and possibilities for the club during the coming year. Mr. 

. L. Valentine, of Lane Technical High School, acted as leader 
of the discussion on architectural drawing. 

A second meeting was held November 10th at Pullman 
Manual Training School, Pullman, III. 


WILL MEET IN FEBRUARY. 


The Emergency Committee of the Illinois Manual Arts 
Association has fixed March 22 and 23 as the dates for the an- 
nual convention. Mr. Heman J. Barber, who is acting as secre- 
tary-treasurer and as ex-officio chairman of the committee, has 
announced that a strong campaign will be made for securing a 
large attendance at the convention. The Chicago Manual 
Training Club will send a delegation, and a large number of men 
isfexpected from the central and southern parts of the state. 
It is planned to make the program especially timely in view of 
the new problems which have been thrust on the schools thru 
the eet Act, and the entry of the United States into 
the European 























Stanley “Forty-five” Plane 


One of the handiest tools for woodworking in a Manual 
Training Equipment. In a compact and practical form it 
combines seven planes in one. 

1—Beading and Center Beading Plane. 2—Plow. 
3—Dado. 4—Rabbet and Filletster. 5—Match Plane. 
6—Sash Plane. 7—Slitting Plane. 

Twenty-one cutters are furnished with each plane; 
twenty-four additional cutters are regularly carried in stock. 

An attractive twelve-page booklet, explaining in detail the 


different uses to which STANLEY “FORTY-FIVE” may be put, 
will be sent upon*request. 
STANLEY Rue & Lever Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 
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Training for Accuracy 


is dependent on using accurate tools. It is easy 
to get exact joints when your schooi is equipped 


“MILLERS FALLS 


IMPROVED 
ACME MITRE BOX 


Known by mechanics everywhere as the standard 
mitre box for fine work. Gives greatest ac- 
curacy yet is quick acting, easy to use and will 
stand years of hard service. Can be locked at 
positive or intermediate angles. 

Mechanic’s Handbook containing much _ val- 
uable mechanical information never before 
printed and pocket catalog free on request. 


MILLERS FALLS CO. 
“‘Toolmaker to the Master Mechanic”’ 


i we —.. Millers Falls, Mass. 





MILLERS FALLS 
TOQLS 












































































is an improved drill- 
ing tool for the school 
shop. Convenient 
and fine for the boys 

especially on work 
# where accuracy 
counts. 


pt on Me With its various ratchet 
f oe kj movements and its fast 
ratchet; (3) and slow speeds, controlled 
ma at a finger-touch, the ‘“YAN- 
ror KEE” Breast Drill No. 555 


operates in places and 
under conditions 
where no other breast 

drill can be worked. 


In DOUBLE ratchet, any movement of the 
crank, to or fro, and no matter how slight, 
a causes the drill to feed continuously. 
~) Especially adapted for school use. 

No. 1555—3-jaw chuck. No. 555—2-jaw chuck. 
Price $7.70. Write for ‘‘‘ Yankee’ Tool Book.”’ 
Fourteen styles and sizes of ‘‘ Yankee’ Breast and Hand Drills. 
NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. Philadelphia 




















Is Your Manual Training Depart- 
ment Modern and Up-To-Date? 


If it is, it is equipped 
with the Jorgensen Ad- 
justable Clamp. If it 
is not equipped with 
} the ‘‘Jorgensen,”’ you’d 
better get busy because 
Supervisors of Manual 
Training thruout the 
country are specifying 
the ‘‘ Jorgensen.” 


THE JORGENSEN ADJUSTABLE CLAMP 


is made in six different sizes and can be adjust- 
ed to any angle, as shown. A common thing in 
many schools is the clamp rack which is num- 
bered from naught to five. This can be made 
very easily by simply fastening a two-inch block 
to the wall and numbering each block with the 
corresponding number on the clamp. 

The *‘Jorgensen” is catalogued by the lead- 
ing hardware dealers and has been accepted as 
the standard. 


We'll be glad to tell you more about it. 


ADJUSTABLE CLAMP COMPANY 
216 N. Jefferson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE WAR AND THE SCHOOLS. 


The public schools of Toledo, O., have undertaken a number 
of activities in the direction of war service. The Domestic Science 
Department has emphasized in all its work the conservation of 
food, the use of food substitutes and the promotion of universal 
economy. During the past summer the teachers co-operated 
with various societies in practical demonstrations of canning and 
preserving. 

In the day and evening schools, classes in telegraphy and 
wireless work have been formed with large enrollments of 
students. A course in the theory and construction of automobiles 
has been introduced for those who may be interested in the opera- 
tion of automobiles. 

The students in the Domestic Arts Department of the high 
school have made various garments and knitted a number of 
sweaters. In the grades, the pupils have made some of the simpler 
Red Cross articles. 


The Worcester Trade School at Worcester, Mass., has intro- 
duced nine different trades including machine shop work, cabinet 
making, pattern-making, carpentry, electricity, steam practice, 
drafting, printing, painting and decorating. Each of the courses 
covers four years; one half the time being devoted to actual shop- 
work and the remainder to academic work closely connected with 
the trade selected. Athletic work is compulsory for all students. 


The United States Food Administration at Washington, D. C., 
has issued a series of three pamphlets on Community and Na- 
tional Life for general classroom use in schools. The leaflets 
are of three kinds, one for the upper classes of high schools, one 
for the upper grades and the first year of high school, and one for 


‘ intermediate schools. 


The first lesson leaflet shows the large demands of war in 
the way of food, ammunition, clothing and raw materials and 
shows the necessity for co-operation in every line of work in 
order that the work may progress satisfactorily. The second 
one is an object lesson in importing. It compares the manner of 
trading in colonial times with modern commerce on the high sea, 
and work in the industrial centers. The third leaflet discusses 
the evolution of the flying machine and its connection with 
various lines of business. A feature of this lesson is a descrip- 
tion of the old time method of spinning and weaving cloth and 
an explanation of the method now in use. 


Duluth, Minn. Plans have been made for the opening of 
evening schools in telegraphy. 


Austin, Minn. The Domestic Science Department has re- 
served one day each week for Red Cross work. Girls are learn- 
ing to knit. 


What patience and perseverance on the part of a teacher in a 
small district school can aecomplish is demonstrated by the ex- 
hibit of canned and dried products made by the Green River 
School of Windham County, Vermont, early in October. 

The exhibit was the result of work started by eighteen pupils 
in planting time last spring under the direction of their teacher, 
Miss Leila Gallup. The products were raised on one-third of 
an acre of ground, each child having a particular plot. The 
harvest included thirteen and a half bushels of potatoes, 47 
quarts of beans, two bushels of tomatoes, one bushel of cucum- 
bers and a few minor vegetables such as vegetable peaches, cow 
horn potatoes and onions. The total cost of the garden was 
forty cents. 

With the aid of a gasoline stove, the pupils canned twelve 
quarts of corn, seven quarts of tomatoes and five quarts of pickles 
which were raised in the garden. In addition to this work, Miss 
Gallup has taught cooking and sewing to the girls and goes into 
the homes to instruct the mothers. 


Indiana University at Bloomington offers training courses 


' for men desirous of fitting themselves for signaling work. One 


course is intended for wireless and telegraph operators and 
another will train men for commissions. 


Minneapolis, Minn. A night course in Red Cross work has 
been introduced at the Girls’ Vocational Night School. 


Vocational schools for the training of shipbuilders and the 
organization of a flow of labor to shipbuilding centers are pro- 
posed following a conference of New England shipyard officials. 


Milwaukee, Wis. A school of telegraphy has been opened at 
the Milwaukee Technical High School. 


Boston, Mass. A class in radio and telegraph operating has 
been formed at the North Bennet Street Industrial School. 


. La Crosse, Wis. A telegraph school for women has been 
opened. Sixty students are enrolled. 


_ The usual activities in the domestic science departments of 
Minnesota schools have been suspended in order that girls may 
be taught to prepare the various war foods. 





Saws 
The Tools 


of Industry 


Teach the boys to use 
the saws that are found 
in shops and factories, 
that are used by skilled 
artisans and mechanics. 
At the same time teach 
them tool quality. So 
far as saws are con- 
cerned nothing better 
exemplifies tool quality 
than the SimondsBrand. 


If you want extra copies of 
our booklet ‘‘How to File a 
Hand Saw” we will be glad 


to forward them without 
charge to any Manual 
Training Teacher. 


Simonds Manufacturing 


Company “Established 1832 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Five Factories Twelve Branches 
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LEY'S 


This first year of water color work is a critical one 
in the education of small children. The impressions 
gained at this period influence a child’s color perception 
through all his career. For this reason the importance of true 
color values in first grade teacning cannot be over-estimated. 
BRADLEY’S STANDARD WATER COLORS are noted for 
their true color values and their perfect adaptability to all 
grades of school work. 



















The B-I Water Color Box is more exten- 
sively used in schools than any other assort- 
ment of water colors, A careful test will 
convince any teacher of its superioricy. 
The Bradley Art Catalogue illustrates 
and describes art materials for every 
need. Sent free on request. 


Milton Bradley Go., Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicago: Thos. Charles Co., Agts. 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agts. 
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ENUS 
PENCILS 





OUGHT by thousands of discrim- 
inating buyers because of demon- 
strated superiority. 


Look for the VENUS finish! 


FOR drawing especially the BEST pencils 
are none too good 


The 17 degrees from 6B softest to 9H 
hardest satisty every requirement. 

Use VENUS 6B, 5B, 4B, 3B, for bold 
heavy lines. 


Use VENUS 2B, B, HB, F, H, 2H for 
general work and sketching. 


Use VENUS 3H, 4H, 5H, 6H, for clean, 
clear fine lines. 


Use 7H, 8H, 9H for delicate thin lines, 
maps, charts, etc. 


Smooth, uniform, durable. 


American Lead Pencil Company 


207 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
and Clapton, London, England 

















;* will pay any teacher who wants best results 
in color work to get a box of Devoe School 
Water Colors, and note their superiority. 





Box No. 118 


Made in America. 





Box No. 122 


Write Dept. G for Catalogue containing illustrations 
and descriptions of our entire line. Everything for 
School Art and Drawing, Modeling, Stenciling, Design, 
and Poster Work. 


DEVOE 


14-16 West Lake St., Chicago 


Fulton and William Sts., 1312-14 Grand Ave., 
New York Kansas City 











Highest Award Always 


Wax Crayon 
Pastel Crayon 
Pressed Crayon 


(Furnished in metal 
boxes if desired). 


Lecturers’ Chalk 
Blackboard Chalk 





Made by 


Binney & Smith Co. 


NEW YORK 


Send for Samples 
and 
Color Charts 
of 
Gold Medal 
Crayons 
and 


Chalks 


No. 6—our present 5¢ package. 
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Louisville, Ky. A school of telegraphy has been opened at 
the Prevocational School for the training of drafted men. 


| 


Beloit, Wis. The high school has introduced a preparatory | 


course in telegraphy. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The students of the Girls’ Vocational | 
School have made comfort bags, hospital shirts and bath robes. 


The next work will be shelter tents and shirts. 


Menominee, Mich. The girls of the sewing classes in the 
Junior High School have undertaken the making of hospital 
shirts for the Red Cross. 


The country schools of Wisconsin recently gave the children | 


days off so that they might assist the farmers in harvesting the 
crops. In some cases, an entire week was given. An intermittent 
term system is operated and the children will be given the full 
eight months’ instruction. The schools have introduced domestic 
science and are giving special attention to food conservation. 


Printing, ype ie monotyping, automobile maintenance, | 


telegraphy and cabinet work are among the courses open to 
women at the Lane Technical High School, Chicago. These 
courses are intended to provide training for women who are to 
replace men in the trades. 


Twenty-two varieties of war bread were exhibited recently at 
the Cutler School, West Somerville, Mass. A number of the 
varieties had no white flour in them and the others only a small 
quantity. 

Anderson, Ind. Courses in telegraphy and machine shop 
practice are offered for young men of draft age. 


Buffalo schools began Red Cross work last February with the 


organization of branches in a number of buildings. The children 


during the spring and summer made more than one thousand | 


garments for hospital uses. 


The Chicago high schools have adopted the war honor plan 
as a means of permanently recording the names of students who 
have entered government service. Lane High School has lost 
250 boys, Austin 100, and the remainder similar quotas. 


The German class in the high school at Dunkirk, Ind., has 
bought a Liberty Bond and will dispose of it as follows: The 
annual interest will go to the American Red Cross Society; 


the bond will be given to the board of school trustees to be ex- | 


pended when matured, in the purchase of a statue of some 
American hero, to be placed in the building which shall house the 
high school at that time. 


The Domestic Science Department at Horicon, Wis., has or- 
ganized a knitting club to which junior and senior girls belong. 
The sewing classes are giving a part of their time to the making 
of pajamas for the soldiers and sailors. 


President C. R. Van Hise, of the University of Wisconsin, 
has reported that 74 members of the faculty and instructional 
staff of the University are absent in various kinds of war service. 
About 94 members, other than those with commissions, have 
given all or a large part of their time to war work. The first 
group will continue in the work for a part or all of the year. 


Spokane, Wash. The knitting class of the Lewis and Clark 
Night School has made sweaters and socks for the army and navy. 


At a recent meeting of prominent physicians and surgeons 
of the country, held in October at Chicago, it was claimed that 
the re-education scheme for training disabled soldiers is to be the 
most elaborate to be undertaken by any nation. Not even 
Germany, with her efficiency in this line, will equal the work 
which is to be done by the United States. It is also planned to 
maintain these institutions for many years after the war. 

The plan provides that in case a soldier loses an arm in the 
service, he will be given an artificial arm designed for use in the 
old trade. If a man is incapable of resuming his work in civil 
life some field will be found in which he can be useful and he will 
be re-educated with the aim of equipping him for his new career. 

The President has given the movement his approval and 
support and has intimated that he considers nothing too good for 
the disabled soldiers of the United States. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The Buffalo Normal School offers in its 
evening sessions, special training for teachers of vocations. 
Persons eligible te the course are those who are qualified because 
of special skill or satisfactory experience and who have such 
mental training as will render it possible for them to cover the 
academic work. 


Bridgeport, Conn. Five hundred men and women enrolled 
at the State Trade Shop at its fall opening. The selection of 
subjects, in the order of popularity, was machine shop work, 
mechanical drafting, blueprint reading, plumbing, sheet metal 
work, shop mathematics, carpentry, pattern making, sewing 
and dressmaking. 
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With me the Printer’s Craft was simply my joy and pride from 
the first things I knew of it. I know when I could not read, for I 
recall supplying the text from my imagination for the pictures I 
found in books; but I do not know when I could not set type. My 
first attempt at literature was not written, but put up in type and 
printed off by me.—WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


Printing 
as a method of teaching 


English 


WELL-KNOWN educator once re- 
marked: “I can teach English better in 
a print-shop than in a classroom.” Why not? 
English teaches the application of language 
principles according to established forms. 
The composition of letters, words, clauses 
and sentences into an understandable and 
well-planned whole is the major work of a 
print-shop. Surely such a method of instruc- 
tion is superior to that of having pupils learn 
the lesson “by heart,” recite it in “parrot- 
like” fashion — and then — forget they ever 
learned it. 

Printing affords an application of the rules 
of grammar. It is more legible than writing 
and is the form in which literature is mostly 
known. Handwriting has been superseded 
by the printing press and the typewriter. 

Modern educators recognize that fact and 
are installing printing outfits in their ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 





American Type Founders 
Company 


300 Communipaw Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Who Supplies Your 


Precious Metals? 


We make a specialty of supplying 
your particular needs, such as— 


{ Sterling Silver 
Pure Silver 
Pure Gold 
Gold made up in all 
Prompt attention karats. Also in 
given to mail + Red, Green, White 
orders and Yellow Gold 
Silver Solder 
Gold Solder 
Platinum and Plati- 
num Solder 


Send for Price List and Weight Tables Dept. A. 
Credit accounts extended to instructors 
and schools 


Thomas J. Dee ©& Co. 


Gold, Silver and Platinum Refiners 
5 South Wabash Ave. Chicago 








All of these in 
sheet or wire form 


Our prices are 
reasonable 











CEDAR CHEST MATERIAL 


LUMBER — Dimensioned, but not cut to 


exact sizes—Ready for use. 
HARDWARE-—Hinges, trim, etc. furnished. 
WORKING DRAWINGS are included. 


No. 68—42”’ long, 17}”’ wide, 17}"” high... .$ 6.75 
No. 71—51” long, 21” wide, 173” high... 9.00 
No. 72—42}” long, 173”’ wide, 213” high... 7.25 
No. 73—51}” long, 213”’ wide, 214” high... 9.75 
No. 74—42” long, 173” wide, 173” high... 7.50 
No. 75—51” long, 21” wide, 173” high... 10.00 
Tray No. 76 for Chests 68, 72, 74....... 1.00 
Tray No. 77 for Chests 71, 73, 75 ....... 1.50 


Material planed and jointed—legs glued. 
No Waste—the economical way to buy material for 
Chests. 


ORDER NOW--Complete them for Xmas 
Prices F. O. B. Factory 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


General Equipment Catalog. 

General Text Catalog. 

Folders on Complete Equipments for Manual Training 
and Domestic Science. 


Folder giving cuts, description and prices of Books, Tab- 
lets, Lessons, Supplies, for Manual Training, Sewing, 
Cooking. 


INDUSTRIAL BOOK & EQUIPMENT CO. 


Guy M. Jones, M@gr. Indianapolis 

















NEWS AND NOTES. 


A co-operative training course in machine shop work has been 
introduced in the Bethlehem, Pa., high school. The students will 
include apprentices from the Bethlehem Steel Company and the 
Bethlehem Foundry and Machine Company. 


The Wheeling, W. Va., Schools have established a course in 
pottery and are turning out commercial tableware and art pro- 
ducts. 

The pupils forming the classes are from the eighth grade 
and the high school, the latter being elective. Casting, pressing, 
throwing and turning, and decorating are taught in order. 


The Boston Vocational Bureau has been re-named the Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance and its management has been trans- 
ferred to the Division of Education of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. The Bureau is in charge of Mr. Roy W. 
Kelly, who succeeds Mr. Meyer Bloomfield as director. 

The Bureau of Vocational Guidance will continue its re- 
lationships with the schools and organizations desiring to begin 
the work of vocational guidance. In addition it will seek to be 
of individual and public service in the reorganization of employ- 
ment conditions arising from the war. 


Maquoketa, Ia. Under the direction of Supt. R. M. 
Stookey, a class in telegraphy has been organized in the high 
school. The class is intended to prepare young men and women 
for service as military and commercial telegraphers, and was 
suggested by the United States War Department. 


The schools of Winslow, Arizona, under the superintendency 
of G. E. Cornelius, have been reorganized upon the depart- 
mental plan with the acquisition of two new buildings including 
the new Froebel school and the South Side Mexican school. A 
new manual training and domestic science department has been 
installed in the grammar school and also in the Mexican school. 


Omaha, Nebraska, has recently added a department of vo- 
cational and educational guidance to the high schools. 

“The Weekly Scarab”’ is the title of a four-page weekly news- 
paper published in the East Technical High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The editorial work of the publication is done by the 
students of the English department and the printing is the work 
of the print shop. The paper is printed with a page 103 by 14 
inches, and has a type page of four columns of standard news- 
paper width. 


Mr. Sam E. Woods, who is instructor of manual training and 
farm mechanics in the Mississippi Normal College at Hatties- 
burg, has recently reported to the Mississippi Department of 
Education on his work as special instructor at the summer normal 
schools. During the summer vacation of 1917, Mr. Woods 
visited eleven summer normal schools for white teachers and two 
institutes, and six normal schools for negroes and one institute. 
He gave general lectures on the teaching of manual training in 
country schools and demonstrated the making of the following 
projects: 

Porch swings, model woodboxes, porch and window boxes, 
wheel trays, screen windows and doors, flytraps and swats, 
baby coops, fireless cookers, iceless coolers, playground equip- 
ment, sand piles, see-saws, giant strides, swings and parallel bars. 
Demonstrations were also given in the cutting of rafters and door 
step runners. 

The county health officers reported over five hundred homes 
screened. 

Mr. Woods also lectured on the repairing and applying of 
whitewash, the value and need of school hot beds and cold frames, 
the finishing of floors, and the care of schoolhouses and school 
yards. In all the meetings the teachers showed considerable 
interest and enthusiasm and 2,121 white teachers and 481 
colored teachers promised to introduce the work in the schools 
during the fall session. He reports that his correspondence from 
teachers from all sections of the state indicates that the work is 
being very widely introduced. 

The basis of Mr. Wood’s instructions and course of study in 
manual training and farm mechanics for country schools was 
worked out in the Pearl River County Agricultural High School 
during several terms between 1915 and 1917. The teachers of 
Pearl River County attended regular monthly meetings at 
the Agricultural High School where projects were developed for 
them and they were given instruction in the teaching of manual 
training. The demonstrations were arranged to cover a seven- 
months’ course and the work was tried out very thoroly in the 
schools of the county. 


Forty-eight students of the West Philadelphia High School and 
the Northeast Manual Training High School, Philadelphia, spent 
four weeks in October as fruit pickers in Adams County, Pa. 
The boys were quartered in camps in charge of an experienced 
college man. The boys were directly under the supervision of the 
State Bureau of Vocational Education, and the work which they 
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did was intended as a war service in a district where farm help 
is extremely scarce, due to the industrial activities in the 
munitions and ship building lines. 


At the Industrial Exposition held in October, at Springfield, 
Mass., the Industrial Training Team of St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
in competition with the states from Maine to Georgia, made 
almost a clean sweep of the awards and captured the champion- 
ship for the North Atlantic States. 

The highest award was given to one of the St. Johnsbury 
team, the sweepstake prize going to Warner Scribner on the 
rating given in individual entries, team judging, team demon- 
stration and essay writing. The boys demonstrated the making 
of a concrete sidewalk, upholstery work, filing of saws, making 
of wooden spoons, knotting and splicing of ropes, and the can- 
ing of chairs. The team was kept busy in its spare time doing 
repairs and construction work. 

Prizes were given for the best trap nests, wagon jacks, milk- 
ing stools, knotting and splicing, poultry equipment, bird houses, 
brooders, fireless cookers, ladders and seed testers. Awards were 
also given for special optional work. 

The team entered a total of 35 projects and drew 32 awards. 
In the team judging the team took third prize and in the demon- 
stration contest the boys carried off first honors, thereby be- 
coming champions of all the North Atlantic States, Massachu- 
setts being second. 


Preservation of Vegetables by Fermentation and Salting. 
By L. A. Round. Farmers’ Bulletin 881, August, 1917, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


A First-Year Course in Home Economics for Southern Agri- 
cultural Schools. By Louise Stanley. Bulletin 540, July, 1917, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


The Manual Arts Teachers of Southern Kansas held their 
annual convention October 19 and 20 in connection with the 
meeting of the Southern Teachers’ Association at Wichita. Mr. 
Charles 8. Huey presided at the sessions. Among the speakers 
were: L.H. Alberty, of Winfield, Kans.; J. F. Parks, of Wichita; 
John Brandenburg, of Wellington; Supt. L. W. Mayberry, of 
Wichita. . 


Mr. Heman J. Barber, Director of Shopwork in the Alt- 
geld School, Chicago, has recently worked out a plan for more 
closely correlating the industrial work in the shops with English, 
geography and other academic subjects taught in the school. 

Mr. Barber and his associates discuss with the classes each 
month a specific topic and illustrate it in the regular projects on 
which children are working. During the same month the 
academic teachers require of the classes a composition as an 
English exercise on the special subject of the month. The fol- 
lowing outline will give an idea of the topics chosen for the first 
five months of the current school year. 


Sixth Grade. 


September—Care and use of soldering copper. 
October—Our shop tools and their use. 
November—Common metals from mine to manufacturer. 
December—Use of metals in the industries. 

January—The combination of metal, wood and concrete. 


Seventh Grade. 
September—History of iron and steel. 
October—Some familiar uses of wire and sheet metal. 
November—Copper and its alloys. 
December—A visit to the shops of Lane Tech. 
January—Our shop problems in science and metalwork. 


Eighth Grade. 


September—Metals used in the electrical industries. 
October—New methods of mining and refining metals. 
November—Location of the world’s great ore deposits. 
December—The rare metals and their uses. 
January—The value of industrial work in the school. 


The Industrial School, formerly conducted in the Longfellow 
—_ at La Crosse, Wis., has changed its name to Vocational 
School. 


Terre Haute, Ind. Typewriting and salesmanship are 
offered at the Vocational School for Girls. 


Escanaba, Mich. Domestic science and manual training 
have been extended to include the eighth grades. 


Green Bay, Wis. A printshop has been installed in the vo- 
cational school. 


Four lines of instruction are to be included in the vocational 
course offered in the public schools of Nebraska. Agriculture 
and home economics will be first and of chief importance. 
Courses are also provided in common trades and manual training. 





When Buying 
Measuring Tools— 


Quality means more than sim- 
ply the materials and care used 
in manufacturing —it includes 
convenient combinations of 
many tools in one, lessening the 
number to be purchased and 
carried about. The clean cut 
graduations and the ability of 
tools to produce accurate work 
characterize 


Starrett 
Tools 


To aid the carpenter in laying out and 
measuring accurately all kinds of framing 
and stair work, mortises, fine cabinet work, 
etc., there are no tools like Starrett. 


Carpenters and woodworkers will 
find rules, squares, levels, bevels, 
marking gages, combination sets, 
scrapers, etc., described in our 
free catalog No. 21CE. Write 

for your copy today. — 


For sale at all good hard- 
ware stores. 


The L. S. Starrett Co. 


The World’s Greatest 
Toolmakers 


Athol, Mass. 


42-634 
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tHE BEMIS STANDARD VISE 





Price $3.00 
In quality there is nothing better. In price 
there is none so cheap. Thousands in use. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


Cc 
A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass. 














HAMMERS 


A = Made with our Non-slip Claw 







The Claw Grips—it never slips. 

Ask for our “Blue Print’’ circular showing 

the features of our Nail Hammers. We make 

S all patterns of Hammers. Our new 1917 Cat- 
alogue is ready. Write for copy. 

Ask your jobber for V & B Hammers 


VAUGHAN & BUSHNELL MFG. CO. 
2114 Carroll Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 











Tools for Sheet Metals 


= most modern 
——s for the 
eet Metal De- 
ponte: Manual 
Training Schools are 
the Niagara Tools 
and Machines. 
They have forced 
themselves to the 
front during the last 
30 years through ex- 
cellence of workman- 
ship and correct me- 
chanical construction. 
Thorough investigation and inquiries are solicited. 


NIAGARA MACHINE & TOOL WORKS 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















PRACTICAL FORGING 
AND ART SMITHING 


By Thomas F. Googerty 


An introductory text by a teach- 
er and master craftsman in 
wrought metal work. Price $1, 
net. Correspondence solicited. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


212 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















W. H. Wright, teacher of manual training, Seymour, Ia., 
National Army. 

N. Lloyd, teacher of manual training, Butte, Mont., Na- 
tional Army. 

J. E. Walker, teacher of manual training, Woodfords, Me., 
26th Co. U. 8. Coast Artillery. 

W. W. Light, teacher of manual training, Brook High School, 
Brook, Ind., National Army. 

Philip H. King, Gorham, Me., Camp Curtis, First Maine 
Heavy Field Artillery, Battery B, Boxford, Mass. 

A. E. Granger, principal, vocational school, Corning, N. Y., 
National Army. 

Paul E. Harrison, De Kalb, Ill., Camp Logan, Texas. 

G. A. Holmberg, Watt School, Pittsburgh, Pa., enlisted in 
Signal Corps. 

Ralph E. Fisher, Dilworth School, Pittsburgh, Pa., Camp 
Hancock. 

E. Lee Barnett, Dilworth School, Pittsburgh, Pa., Camp 
Hancock. 

J. Blaine Ogden, Latimer Junior High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Officers’ Training Camp, Fort Oglethorpe. 

A. M. Goldberger, principal, North Continuation School, 
Camp Lee. 

F, J. Weigle, McKeesport High School, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Camp Oglethorpe. 

The following Pittsburgh teachers have been drafted and 
are now awaiting the cail for service: M. L. Herrington, Wools- 
lair School; Orley E. Hill, Larimer School; Hugh McCall, Liberty 
School; D. J. McLaughlin, Hazelwood School. 

Among the former Tech students who are enlisted in the 
Officers’ Reserve Training Camp at Fort Oglethorpe are: F. 8S. 
Black, H. M. Phillips, Brandon Smith, H. Levy, E. 8. Lundell, 
Edward Crump, G. 8. McElroy, H. J. McCorkle, F. R. Cogswell, 
Vernon Wilson, H. Oakes, C. C. Macmillan, D. H. Jones, C. D. 
R. Ingalls, A. W. Einstein, J. W. Schaupp and G. S. Blair. 

Mr. E. W. Hamman, teacher of manual training, Officers’ 
Training Camp, The Presidio, San Francisco, Cal. 

Mr. George E. Davenport, director of manual training, Elk 
wie = Federal Army. 

L. H. Lovelace, St. Paul, Minn., Federal Service, U. 8. 
Arm 

idente A. E. Howell, Co. C, 313th Engineers Corps, Camp 
Dodge, Ia. 

V. F. Roby, Baltimore, Md., U. 8. Army. 

J. C. Sowers, Kingman, Ind., Aviation Corps. 

J. L. Cleaver, Elyria, O., Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

Mr. Earl L. Minch, teacher of manual training, Howe, Ind., 
U.S. Army. 

The following men in the industrial arts department of the 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, are in the government 
service: J. W. Motley, Aviation service, somewhere in France; 
Theo. A. Ellestad, Aviation service, San Antonio, Texas; A. C. 
Archbold, Coast Guard Artillery; John M. Hamilton, Officers’ 
Training Camp, San Francisco; Brewer A. Billie, Field Hospital 
service, somewhere in France; Harold W. Turner, Aviation serv- 
ice, San Antonio, Texas. 

Mr. Norman Arthur, Detroit, Mich., U. S. Army. 

Mr. William Bolt, Detroit, Mich., U. S. Army. 

Mr. Verne Fryklund, Detroit, Mich., U. S. Army. 

Mr. Perry F. Gifford, Detroit, Mich., ms S. Army. 

Mr. George Guy, Detroit, Mich., U.S. Army. 

Mr. Willis Horn, Detroit, Mich., U S. Army. 

Mr. Clinton Morgan, Detroit, Mich.., U. S. Army. 

Mr. Donald McGuire, Detroit, Mich., U. S. Army. 

Mr. Ralph E. Hyhus, Detroit, Mich., U. S. Army. 

Mr. Chat. A. Pickins, Detroit, Mich., U.S. Army. 

Mr. Paul Thompson, Detroit, Mich., U. S. Army. 

Mr. John White, Detroit, Mich., U. 8. Army. 

A. C. Taylor, Industrial Arts Department, Cincinnati, O., 
National Guard. 

Richard M. Gubsch, Industrial Arts Department, Cincin- 
nati, National Army. 

William Kluber, Industrial Arts Department, Cincinnati, 
National Army. 

Robert Houghton, Continuation School, Boston, National 
Army. 

George Adamson, Boston, National Army. 

Wm. L. Young, Boston, National Army. 
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Chicago, Ill. (Elementary manual training teachers)— 
Frank Culhane, William Fox, Harry McHale, Francis Morgan, 
David Gibbons, Elmer Swanson, Frank Gerty, Edward Bourke, 
George Post and John Polka. 

Mr. R. M. Kettering, Manual Training Department, 
Indianapolis, Ind., U. 8. Army. 

Mr. D. B. Lutz, Manual Training Department, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Aviation Corps. 

Mr. R. W. ~~ Manual Training Department, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., U. 8. Army. 

Mr. E. J. Whelan, Manual Training Department, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Marine Corps. 

Mr. Daniel H. Shay, Springfield, Mass., Captain Quarter- 
masters Corps. 

Mr. Jay Fisk, Springfield, Mass., Machine Gun Instructor. 

Mr. R. E. Howard, Springfield; Mass., Aviation Corps. 

Mr. V. A. Hadd, Springfield, Mass., U. S. Army. 

Mr. H. B. Fisher, Louisville, Ky., 159th Artillery, U. 8S. 


Army. 
Mr. L. D. Switzer, Louisville, Ky., Training Camp, Fort 
Dodge, Ia. 


Mr. M. T. Paine, Louisville, Ky., U. S. Cantonments. 

Mr. Geo. F. Grant, Louisville, Ky., Lieutenant. 

Mr. F. T. Moss, Louisville, Ky., Lieutenant of Infantry, 
Fort Dodge, Ia. 

Mr. Ralph C. Wilson, teacher of manual training, St. 
Louis, Mo., 1st Lieutenant, U. S. Army. 

Harry Nelson, Dixon, ‘Illinois, Aviation. 

L. A. Tuggle, Danville, Ill., Capt. Co. H, 8th Illinois, 
Houston, Tex. 

John A. Cox, Indianapolis, Ind., United States Army. 

H. H. Farr, Bessemer, Ala., United States Army. 

Leslie G. Martin, West Henrietta, N. Y., United States Army. 


MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS OF UPPER 
PENINSULA MEET. 


The Manual Training Section of the Upper Peninsula Edu- 


cational Association of Michigan held an enthusiastic meeting 
October 11 and 12, at Escanaba. Mr. R. D. West, who prepared 
the program for the meetings, was also in charge as chairman. 

Miss Eva Brown of Escanaba acted as chairman of the 
Art Section. Rev. F. X. Barth of Escanaba spoke on “Medieval 
Art’’; Floy Donaldson of Eau Claire on “Art as Taught in the 
Public Schools” and Anna Erickson of Ironwood on ‘Costume 
Designing.” 

The Manual Training Section held its meeting immediately 
following the Art Section. Mr. C. A. Strange, the first speaker, 
discussed “Fundamentals of a Complete Drawing Course;”’ 
Mr. J. W. Dockar of Menominee gave an address on “‘Voca- 
tional Significance of Iron Work in Manual Training;’’ Mr. W. 
B. McClintock of Marquette spoke on “Are the Aims of Manual 
Training Changing?” 

The Domestic Science Section was in charge of Grace F. 
Hadley of Ishpeming. Gertrude Moutrie of Gwinn spoke on 
“Food Conservation” and Gladys Campbell of Menominee on 
— Cooking on the Meal Basis or on the Food Stuffs 

asis 

A number of round-table discussions were held on the 
second day for teachers of manual training, art and domestic 
science. Among the subjects discussed were Project Work in 
Manual Training; The Value of a Textbook in Developing 
Content in Manual Training; Formation of Posters; Design and 
Its Application; Value of Color Charts; Decreasing the Cost of 
Cooking Lessons and Substitute Lessons; Textiles and Draught- 
ing in the Public Schools, and Art of Home Making in the 
Schools. 

COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Nov. 26-28—Manual Training Section (Montana Teachers’ 
Association) at Helena. 

Nov. 26-28—Fine, Industrial and Household Arts Section 
(New York Teachers’ Association) at Syracuse. Wm. B. 
Kamprath, Pres., Buffalo. Probable attendance, 500. There 
will be a commercial and educational exhibit. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 1—Home Economics Section (Texas State 
Teachers’ Association) at Waco. Grace R. Berry, Secy., San 
Marcos. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Manual Training Section (Texas State 
Teachers’ Association) at Waco. Probable attendance, 75. 
There will be a commercial and educational exhibit. 

Dec. 27-29—Manual Training Section (Oregon Teachers’ 
Association) at Portland. A. R. Nichols, Secy., Corvallis. 
Probable attendance, 200. 

Dec. 27-31—Domestic Science Section (Utah Educational 
Association) at Salt Lake City. Miss Anna Christensen, Secy., 
Salt Lake City. Probable attendance, 200 

May 1, 2, and 4.—Western Art and Manual Training As- 
oudehion at St. Paul, Minn. 
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JUST OUT 


A Text-Book for Printers, Apprentices, 
Continuation Classes, and for 
General Use in Schools. 


PRINTING 


By Frank S. Henry, Instructor in Printing, 
Philadelphia Trades School. 








“PRINTING” should be carried in the 
pocket of every apprentice, many of whom pass 
through difficult experiences in their early work 
because they have no body of trade facts at their 
immediate command. This text-book will prove 
of immense value as it is of such form that it 
can be kept constantly at hand. IT TELLS 
WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT. 


The book contains a glossary of 350 terms 
which alone will be of great value to the student. 
The following is a list of subjects which are 
discussed : 


Composition — Type, Spaces, and Leads; 
Composition—Setting Plain Matter; Taking a 
Proof, Correcting the Job, and Returning Type 
to Case; Type Calculations; Proofreading; Type 
Faces; Job Composition; Setting a Job; Setting 
Tables and other Intricate Matter; Locking up 
Forms; Imposition; Cutting-Tools for Printers; 
Composing Machines; Presswork; Printing Ink; 
Paper. 

“PRINTING” has been compiled for the 
young apprentice and meets the requirements 
of a practical text. As the book has been writ- 
ten for the student who knows nothing of the 
subject, the author has been especially careful 
to explain fully the fundamental principles 
underlying the various processes. 


SEND FOR A COPY TODAY. 
325 pages, 514x8, 153 figures. Cloth, $1.25 net. 











Use This Coupon 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me for examination pur- 
poses a copy of: 


HENRY—PRINTING. 


If I decide to keep this book I will remit its price less 20% 
discount. If not, I will return it within reasonable time. 


Name 





Teacher at 





(Name of School.) 





Send Book to 





I.A.M. 12-17 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


The American School Peace League has announced its 
annual prize essay contests for the school year 1917-18. As 
usual a prize will be awarded to seniors in normals schools. This 
year’s subject will be ‘The Teaching of Democracy as a Factor 
in a League of Nations.”’* The second contest will be opened to 
seniors in high schools, and will have as its subject the question 
“How Should the World be Organized so as to Prevent Wars in 
the Future?” Full details of both prize contests may be had by 
addressing Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Supervisor George D. Stoeckel, of the Child Welfare Depart- 
ment of Reading, Pa., in his annual report for the year ending 
July, 1917, shows that eight continuation schools were in session 
for the full term, with a total enrollment of 1,780 pupils. The 
schools were run on the two-hour, four-hour and eight-hour 
plans. The membership, which consisted of 934 male and 843 
female pupils, received instruction in manual training, and in 
sewing and domestic science respectively. There were 2,437 
employment certificates issued, 213 were denied permits and 741 
secured work. Seven children failed to pass a medical examina- 
tion. 

The success of the continuation schools has been made 
possible thru the co-operation of the employers who have shown 
their willingness to assist in the work. Only four certificates were 
revoked for failure to attend school. The attendance during 
the year was maintained at 95 per cent, a high standard to be 
attained in the opinion of the school authorities. 

A continuation school for boys and girls between the ages 
of 14 and 16 who are regularly employed, is at present in opera- 
tion at one of the grade buildings under the name of a Junior 
High School for Continuation Pupils. Pupils who attended 
school formerly have been transferred to this building. The total 
enrollment has reached 1,203, of which 607 are boys and 596 
are girls. Pupils are divided into groups, each group being in 
attendance two half days of each week and the days so arranged 
that the manufacturer is able to have two hours more of the time 
of the pupil or a total of 39 hours a week. These two hours mean 
additional compensation for the students. 

The Art Alliance of America held its Second Annual Ex- 


hibition of Textile Designs October 22nd, at the society’s galleries 
on East 47th Street. The Art Alliance serves as a connecting 
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link between the producers and consumers of art in every field 
and its exhibitions have aroused the interest of the textile in- 
dustries. 

The exhibition resulted in the drawing of prizes totaling 
$1,000. A prize of $250 was awarded to M. C. Carr of New York 
City for the best design, which took the form of Chinese work; 
the second prize of $125 was awarded to Alice M. Hurd of 
Mt. Vernon, and the third prize of $100 went to Margaret 
Zorach of New York. A special prize of $50 given for the best 
design applicable to cotton goods for women’s wear went to 
Francis F. Fulton, of New York City. Four special prizes of $50 
each were awarded for the best decorative designs and eleven 
additional prizes of $25 each were given for designs adapted to 
silk or cotton. All of the pieces exhibited were quiet and serious 
in contrast with the brilliant coloring of former seasons. 


All of the designs submitted were judged by a committee 
of seven representative men in the field of textile art and will be 
placed on the walls of the society’s galleries. 


The Oregon Agriculiural College, at Corvallis, opened the 
school year of 1917-18 with an unusual attendance considering 
present conditions. The attendance during the first few days 
reached 1,553, or eighteen more than last year. The senior class 
enrolled five more than last year and the enrollment of men 
students continues to outnumber the women two to one. Among 
the new departments in vocational subjects which have been 
— are the school of pharmacy and the department of horti- 
culture. - 


The Ford Motor Company, of Detroit, Mich., has adopted a 
policy thru which a selected group of one hundred workers in 
the technical department are sent to the mechanical laboratories 
each year to study automobile engineering. Among the men 
selected this year is Mr. Albert Lorenger, who has been for the 
past year a member of the faculty of the Ford Trade School. 
Mr. Lorenger was formerly supervisor of industrial arts at 
Walla Walla, Wash., and assistant professor of mechanical arts 
at the summer sessions of the Washington State Normal College. 


The University of South Carolina at Columbia, offers evening 
courses in French, engineering, English, mathematics and topo- 
graphical drawing for soldiers who find it possible to study in the 
University classrooms. It is planned to offer a number of courses 
in buildings at the training camp at Camp Jackson. 
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Many Large Furniture Man- 


ufacturers Use Bridgeport 


Standard Prepare 


Wax 


—and this is a tip to Manual Training Schools. 
The same working properties in 


aati 
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Prepared Wax 


which these furniture manufacturers find so essential, 
manual training schools can also find. 

Bridgeport Standard Prepared Wax is easy-working 
and free from greasiness. It dries with a harder finish 
than ordinary waxes—which means greater durability. 
And the beautiful velvety sheen or lustre Jasts. 

Write and tell us the woods you are using and we will send 
you finished panels showing some very surprising results. 


The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. 


NEW YORK 











NEWS OF THE MANUFACTURERS 











A NEW PREPARED WAX. 

S. C. Johnson and Son, Racine, who have for 35 years 
manufactured stains, wood dyes and prepared wax, have just 
placed on the market a new wax that will be of particular interest 
to manual training teachers. 

It is exactly of the same high quality as the well-known 
paste, except that it is in liquid form. It is guaranteed to con- 
tain no oil or other injurious substances, and in use acts exactly 
like the paste wax. It is supplied in a wide mouthed glass jar 
with a re-seal cap. 

Johnson’s liquid wax will appeal especially to manual train- 
ing teachers whose pupils find the paste wax difficult to apply to 
shop projects. It is more easily worked into angles and corners, 
and can be spread over flat surfaces with greater rapidity. 
Teachers who have used it declare that it removes the last ob- 
jections to wax as a finish for shop projects. 

S. C. Johnson and Son are prepared to send generous samples 
and complete literature to any reader of the Jndustrial-Arts 
Magazine who will address the factory at Racine, Wis. 


HELP FOR PINE USERS. 

A shop library is as truly a part of the necessary equipment 
of an efficient manual training department as are the benches and 
tools. If well chosen it is the receptacle of the best theory and 
the newest developments in the art of woodworking, printing, 
etc. It contains not only formal professional books but also 
pamphlets and magazines gathered from a hundred sources. 
And not least in value is a collection of trade circulars directly 
related to the work in hand. 

A valuable series of trade pamphlets has been issued during 
the past few years by the Southern Pine Association. To men- 
tion only a few will give a clue to their content but will hardly 
indicate their practical value: 

Farm and Home Mechanics. Prepared by the United States 
Office of Indian Affairs. In addition to a discussion of wood- 
working, painting and blacksmithing which the farm boy should 





New Milford, Conn. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


be able to do, the pamphlet includes a collection of farm projects 
in wood. 
_ Smaller Farm Buildings. A good collection of working draw- 
ings and directions for making corn cribs, hog houses, etc. 

A Hundred Handy Helps for the Farmer and His Home. 
A hundred home made tools and devices are illustrated and de- 
scribed. They range from a simple wire stretcher to a wagon 
rack for swine. 

The Southern Pine Association will send any of these 
pamphlets to those who will address its New Orleans office. 


A BOOK ON PENCIL SKETCHING. 


There is hardly an art teacher in the United States who 
knows anything of the leaders in his or her profession, who does 
not know and has not enjoyed the delightful pencil sketches of 
Harry W. Jacobs, of Buffalo. Few American artists indeed can 
use the pencil as a single medium for expressing so character- 
istically color, texture and atmosphere. 

Admirers of Mr. Jacobs’ work, and in fact all teachers of 
drawing will be interested in a discussion of pencil sketching and 
its technique, prepared by Mr. Jacobs, and illustrated with 
nine of his most characteristic drawings. The article has been 
published in the form of a pamphlet by the American Lead Pencil 
Company, and incidentally argues for the use of the well known 
Venus Pencil. Copies will be sent gratis to any teacher or student 
of drawing who will address the American Lead Pencil Company, 
at 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CRAFTSMAN’S PRODUCTS. 


The Craftsman’s Guild of Western Springs, IIl., offers to 
teachers and lovers of original, hand-made furniture, jewelry, 
rugs, children’s toys, etc., a catalog which is especially timely at 
this season of the year. 

The Craftsman’s Guild is a small company of workers who 
are trying to utilize the talent and labor of a few people in the 
village where it is located. Its products are chiefly noted for 
their originality and high artistic quality. 

The Guild carries a complete list of arts and crafts supplies 
and manual training materials which it offers for sale on the basis 
of quality, as well as price. Complete price lists of the latter are 
available and will be sent to any teacher who may be interested. 
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FREE for a limited time. 


A Shop Coat with 
every order for 50 or more 


Student Aprons 


Send 50c for Sample Apron and full 
particulars. 


For personal attention, address 
School Dept. 


The P. C. Goodrick Company 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 











RED GUM 


“THE LOVELIEST CABINET WOOD 
IN ALL THE WORLD.” 


NATIVE TO AMERICA. PLENTIFUL. 
BEAUTIFUL. WORKABLE. TRY IT. 


RED GUM 


Gum Lumber Manufacturers Ass’n. 


1315 Bank of Commerce Bldg. Memphis, Tenn. 














A BINDER THAT BINDS 


is the kind of 
a binder our 
subscribers 
use to pre- 
serve their 
back issues of 
the magazine. 
If you don’t 
believe it 
binds try one 
yourself and 
be convinced. 











95c 


is our charge for this binder which wé 


supply as a convenience. Hundreds are 
in use today and we will gladly send you 
one ‘‘on approval.” Drop us a postal 
today. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


212 Montgomery Bldg., 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 
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A NEW ATKINS SAW CATALOG. 
The average manufacturer’s catalog intended for the hard- 


| ware dealer or the large industrial user of tools and machinery 


| ver Steel Saws’ 


| phlet lists and 





is a disappointment to the average manual training teacher. He 
becomes puzzled 
by the great va- 
riety of models 
and fsizes in ma- 
chinery and tools 
even tho he knows 
what he is looking 
for. The catalog 
instead of facili- 












ATKINS 





tating his choice, 

in reality hampers SILVER STEEL SAWS 

it. . 
E. C. Atkins oo 


and Company 
have recognized 
this defect in their 
complete catalogs 
and have issued 
a special School 
Catalog of their 
well known “Sil- 
’ 
and special edge 
tools. The pam- 


illustrates all of 
the saws which the 
firm has found to 
be most widely de- 
manded in trade 
schools, continua- 
tion schools and 
regular manual 
training shops. It includes also the most popular cabinet scra- 
pers, braces, saw sets, circular saws, band saw blades and metal 
cutting saws used in schools. 

Not the least interesting item of the booklet announces the 
lecture service which the firm offers. This includes expert dem- 
onstrations and discussions of the use and manufacture of saws 
which may be arranged for thru the home office of the firm. 

Copies of the catalog will be sent to any reader of the. mag- 
azine who will address a card to E. C, Atkins and Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








PERSONAL NEWS. 


Mr. Albert McLeland, for eight years supervisor of manual 
training, Sherman, Tex., has been elected to succeed Mr. C. M. 
Haines as director of the manual training department in the Fort 
Worth Central High School. 


Harry G. Clark has been appointed head of the manual 
training department at Modesto, Cal., to succeed Clarence T. 
Mudge. Mr. Mudge has left school work to accept a commercial 
position. 


Nicholas A. Ricciardi has been appointed director of vo- 
cational guidance at Oakland, Cal. Mr. Ricciardi will have 
under his direction the boys and girls of the ninth.to the tenth 
grades. It is planned to introduce co-operative.courses in order 
that boys may work part of the time and apply the training re- 


| ceived to actual school work. 


Miss Leila Watson, of Champaign, IIl.,-has been appointed 
instructor in domestic science at Rockwell City, Ia. 


John W. Hoyer, of Indianapolis, Ind., has been appointed 
instructor in manual training at the high school, Bloomington, Ill. 


__I.B. Nelson has been appointed instructor in cabinet ard 
mill work at the State Trade School, South Manchester, Conn. 


Robert E. Hamill has been reappointed as supervisor of 
manual training at Holyoke, Mass., at an increased salary. 


Everett B. Durfee, formerly principal of the Bradford Durfee 
Textile School, Fall River, Mass., died early in October after a 
long illness. He was 55 years old. 


John M. Shrigley, formerly president of the Williamson 
Trade School, died at his home in Lansdowne, Pa., at the age of 
73. He was the first president of the school and served in that 
position until 1912. 


J. L. Cleaver, instructor in manual training at Elyria, O., 
has been called out with the Naval Reserve at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. 


Miss Ava B. Milam, who has been for the past thre years 


| professor of domestic science, has been appointed dean of the 


School of Home Economics at the Oregon Agricultural College 
at Corvallis. 
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PERSONAL NEWS NOTES. 


Donald B. Tibbetts, of Pipestone, Minn., has been appointed 
instructor in manual training in the high school at Shakopee. 


Orthello Saunders has been appointed instructor in manual 
training at Utica, N. Y. 


Mr. Roy D. Hissong, of Winfield, Ia., has taken charge of 
the manual training department in the high school at Redfield, 
S. D. Mr. Hissong’s department will occupy shops in a new high 
school building to be completed April 1. 


Miss Claire Snyder has been appointed supervisor of con- 
tinuation schools at Altoona, Pa. 


Mr. Russell Clunie, of Parker, 8. D., has resigned to become 
instructor in mechanical drawing in the Continuation School 
at Sheboygan, Wis. 

Miss Edith Phelps, whohas been director of art, South Bend, 
Ind., for several years, is teaching in one of the New York City 
high schools this winter. 


Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, secretary of Yale University, has 
been appointed principal of Hampton Normal Institute to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. H. B. Frissell. The school is one of the largest 
devoted to the vocational education of negroes in the United 
States. 

Mr. Charles Daly has resigned from Mechanics’ Institute at 
Rochester, where he has taught during the past five years, to 
become instructor in pattern-making, in the Stuyvesant High 
School, New York City. 


Miss May Anderson is in charge of the domestic science de- 
partment and Ralph O. Edick, formerly of Deadwood, S. D., 
is in charge of the manual training department and the high 
school band, Winslow, Ariz. 


Mr. Howard R. Porter has recently become supervisor of 
manual training at Olympia, Wash. Olympia is a city of 12,000 
inhabitants and its school system includes a modern high school 
and six elementary schools. The high school is overtaxed and a 
new home is to be built for the coming year. A modern forge 
shop and a foundry will be added to the present shops which 
include a complete woodworking department, a forge shop and 
a sheetmetal shop. 


Miss Laura R. Way, formerly supervisor of art in the public 
schools of Colorado Springs, is now filling a similar position in 
Butte, Mont. Miss Way succeeds Miss Alice Dinsmore, who died 
last spring after a service of seventeen years. 


Mr. Ben W. Johnson, director of vocational education in 
Seattle, has been appointed Regional Agent for the Pacific 
North West by the National Board of Vocational Education. 


Mr. John W. Hoyer has accepted the position as supervisor 
of the industrial arts department, at Bloomington, Ill. The de- 
partment is growing rapidly, and is housed in the new high school 
building which was completed last summer. 


Mr. .H. B. Lentz, who graduated from the Santa Barbara 
Normal School last February, and joined the faculty of George 
Henry Jensen, director of industrial arts, at Stockton, Calif., 
left for American Lake October 3. 


_ _Mr. H. A. Campion, a Stout graduate, who taught draught- 
ing in the Boise, Idaho, High School, left for American Lake on 
October 15, from the same faculty. Both of these men were 
granted leave of absence by the Board of Education and may 
—— their positions when they are discharged by the govern- 
ment. 


F.F. Latta, in charge of the manual training in the high and 
grammar schools at Newman, Calif., is with the Machine Gun 
Company, 363rd Infantry, Camp Lewis, Washington. 

George Streiff, in charge of the manual training department 
at Oakland, is also at American Lake. 


_  J.L.Closse, of Judd, N. D., has resigned to become instructor 
in manual training at the Junior High School, Warren, O. 


_ Joh» Wilhite has. been appointed director of the manual 
training department at Chickasha, Okla. 
_Ira W. Spear, of Valparaiso, Ind., has resigned to accept a 
position in the schools of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
D. K. Finch has been appointed head of the manual training 
department at McLaughlin, N. D 


Mrs. M. E. Riley, supervisor of art in the public schools of 
St. Louis, Mo., has resigned after a service of 43 years. 


Miss Ingerd Nissen has been appointed as secretary to Miss 
Katherine F. Ball, vocational director at the University of 
Minnesota. 
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Every Amateur Craftsman 


has experienced the disappointment of having a 
beautiful piece of furniture—one on which he 
has spent many hours—spoiled with improper 
finishing. Johnson’s Wood Dye and Prepared 
Wax are especially adapted for furniture work— 
they are being used in many of the. finest furni- 
ture factories in the country. The. most inex- 
perienced can use Johnson’s Wood Dye and 
Prepared Wax successfully. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


is the best stain to use for coloring the wood. 
It goes on easily, without a lap or a streak— 
penetrates the wood without raising the grain— 
is made in 14 standard shades. Johnson’s Wood 
Dye is unequalled for staining reed and wicker 
baskets. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


is the proper finish to use over the Dye. It 
imparts a hard, velvety finish of great beauty 
and durability. It is impervious to water, dust, 
scratches, finger prints, etc. The finish obtained 
is sanitary, durable and beautiful. 





Send this coupon for the new Instruction Book telling 
how to finish new work and refinish old work. 
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Please send me free and postpaid a copy of your new 
Instruction Book on wood finishing. 








CITY & STATE ...............00. 


Fill out this coupon and mail to 
Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 

RACINE, WIS 
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ATKINS 


Silver-Steel 


SAWS and TOOLS 


We manufacture a large 
line of the best SILVER- 
STEEL SAWS and Tools 
for the highest class of edu- 
cational work in Manual 
Arts. They are the choice 
of the finest mechanics and 
for this reason are logical 
tools for the instruction of 
beginners. 











Catalog and Instructors’ 
Assistance 


Our 60-page Manual Training Cata- 
log explains the advantages of 
SILVER-STEEL SAWS and 
Tools. Write for it at once using 
the coupon. In this way you also 
get our complete plans for assist- 
ing instructors. 


E. C. ATKINS & CO. 


Incorporated 











E. C. 
ATKINS 
& CO., Inc. 
Indianapolis, 
Indiana 
Gentlemen: 

Kindly send your 
Manual Training Cata- 
log and Instructors’ plans 
to me without further 
obligation. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Name 








Address. 
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All firms listed in this directory have been thoroly investigated and their goods are “guaranteed” by us. 
Teachers who specify these goods for purchase thru boards of education have therefore positive assurance of satisfaction 


investigation. 


ANVILS 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Columbian Hardware Co 
Columbus Forge & Iron Co 
ART MATERIALS 
Binney & Smith Co 
Devoe & Raynolds Co 
Milton Bradley Co 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 
The Prang Co. 
Abbott & Co 
Favor, Ruhl & Co 
Louis Stoughton Drake 
APRONS 
P. C. Goodrick Co. 
BAND SAWS 
E. C. Atkins & Co. 
BELT SANDERS 
C. Mattison Machine Works 
BENCH SAWS 
H. G. Crane 
BITS AND BRACES 
Russell Jennings Mfg. Co 
The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co 
BLACKSMITH TOOLS 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co 
Columbian Hardware Co 
BOOKBINDING SUPPLIES 
Milton Bradley Co 
BUFFERS 
Jas. Clark, Jr., Elec. Co. 
CALIPERS 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
CHAIRCANE AND WEBBING 
Louis Stoughton Drake 
CHISELS 
The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co. 
CIRCULAR SAWS 
E. C. Atkins & Co 
CLAMPS 
Adjustable Clamp Co 
CLOCK MOVEMENTS 
Clock Company 
COLORS—-WATER AND OIL 
Devoe & Raynolds Co 
The Prang Co 
CRAYONS 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 
The Prang Co 
Milton Bradley Co. 
Favor, Ruhl & Co 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT AND SUPPLIES 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co 
Industrial Book and Equipment Co 
». H. Sheldon & Co 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
Frederick Post Co. 
DRAWING PAPER 
Frederick Post Co 
DRILLS AND DRILL PRESSES 
Russell Je Ne Mfg. Co 
Jas. Clark, Jr., Elec. Co 
Millers F ‘ile re o 
Buffalo Forge Co 
North Bros. Mfg. Co 
Goodell-Pratt Company 
ELECTRIC MORTISERS 
Warren W. Morse 
EXHAUST FANS 
Buffalo Forge Co 
FLASKS 
The Sterling Wheelbarrow Co 
FORGES 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Columbus Forge & Iron Co 
FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
The Sterling Wheelbarrow Co 
GAUGES 
Stanley Rule & Level Co 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co 
GLASS TABLE TOPS 
Chicago Mirror & Art Glass Co 
GLUE HEATERS 
International Elec. Co 
GOLD 
Chas. S. Platt Co 
Thos. J. Dee & Co 


For articles which cannot be found in the above list, address: 





GRINDERS 
Jas. Clark, Jr., Elee. Co 
Oliver Machinery Co 
GRINDSTONES 
Cleveland Stone Co 
HACK SAW BLADES 
E. C. Atkins & Co 
HACKSAWS 
Goodell-Pratt Company 
HAMMERS 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfz. Co 
Simmons Hdwe. Co 
Stanley Rule & Level Co 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co 
HAND SAWS 
E C. Atkins & Co 
INKS—DRAFTING 
Frederick Post Co 
INKS—PRINTING 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
JEWELERS’ MATERIALS 
Chas. 8. Platt Co. 
JEWELERS’ TOOLS 
Belcher & Loomis 
LAPIDARIES 
Espositer, Varni & Co 
LATHES 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
South Bend Lathe Works 
Enterprise Co 
H. Channon & Co 
Sidney Tool Company 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp 
The Crescent Machine Co 
LEATHER 
*. A. Rauch & Company 
The Kunkle Furniture Mfg. Co 
LEVELS 
Henry Disston & Sons 
Stanley Rule & Level Co 
L. S. Starrett Co. 
Millers Falls Co 
Goodell-Pratt Company 
LUMBER 
Southern Cypress Mfrs. Ass'n 
Gum Lumber Mfrs. Ass'n 
MACHINE KNIVES 
hk. C. Atkins & Co 
MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co 
E Sheldon & Cx 
Grand Rapids Se Sal Lquip. Co 
~~ ‘her & Loomis 
L. Bemis 
MECHANICS’ HAND TOOLS 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co 
METALS—PRECIOUS 
Thos. J. Dee & Co 
METAL WORKERS’ TOOLS 
The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works 
Berger Bros. Co 
MILLING MACHINES 
John Steptoe Co 
MIRROR PLATES 
Chicago Mirror & Art Glass Co 
MITRE BOXES 
Stanley Rule & Level Co 
Millers Falls Co 
Goodell-Pratt Company 
MODELING CLAY 
4. H. Abbott & Co 
Lewis Institute 
MOTORS 
Jas. Clark, Jr., Elee. Co 
PENCILS 
jinney & Smith Co 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 
American Lead Pencil Co 
Eberhard Faber 
Favor, Ruhl & Co 
PLANES 
Stanley Rule & Level Co 
PLATE GLASS 
Chieago Mirror & Art Glass Co 
POTTERY MATERIALS AND 
TOOLS 


Lewis Institute 


Subscribers’ Free Service Department, 


POWER SAW MACHINES 
Ek. C. Atkins & Co 
PREPARED WAX 
S.C. Johnson & Son 
PRINTING SUPPLIES 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
American Type Founders Co 
PUBLISHERS 
Taylor-Holden Co 
The Prang Co. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc 
Industrial Book & Equip. Co 
Practical Drawing Company 
Metal Crafts Pub. Co 
PUNCHES 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co 
RAFFIA AND REED 
Louis 8S. Drake 
RULES 
L. 8. Starrett Co 
Stanley Rule & Level Co 
SAWS 
Simonds Mfg. Co 
L. 8. Starrett Co 
Henry Disston & Sons 
Simmons Hdwe. Co 
SAW BENCHES 
Oliver Machinery Co 
Sidney Tool Company 
SCREW DRIVERS 
Henry Disston & Sons 
tussell Jennings Mfg. Co 
Millers Falls Co 
Goodell-Pratt Company 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co 
SHAPERS 
John Steptoe Co 
SHEARS 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co 
SHEET METAL MACHINERY 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works 
Berger Bros. Co 
SHEET METAL SUPPLIES 
Berger Bros. Co 
SILVER 
Chas. 8S. Platt Co 
Thos. J. Dee & Co 
SQUARES 
L. S. Starrett Co 
Stanley Rule & Level ¢ 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co 


REFERENCE 
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Abbott & Co., A. H XIV 
Abernathy Vise & Tool ¢ xX 
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STAINS 
sridgeport Wood Finishing C« 
S.C. Johnson & Son 
STONES—PRECIOUS 
Espositer, Varni & Co 
TAPS AND DIES 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp 
TINSMITHS’ TOOLS 
The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works 
Berger Bros. Co 
TOOLS 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co 
Ruperlin Sales Company 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp 
Simmons Hdwe. Co 
TYPE 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
American Type Founders Co 
UPHOLSTERING SUPPLIES 
F. A. Rauch & Company 
The Kunkle Furn. Mfg. Co 
VARNISH 
Bridgeport Wood Finishing C: 


VISES—MANUAL TRAINING 
Abernathy Vise & Tool Co 
Columbian Hdwe. Co 
A. L. Bemis 

VISES—METAL WORKERS’ 
North Bros. Mfg. Co 
Goodell-Pratt Mig. Co 


WAX CRAYONS 


Binney & Smith Cc 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Cx 


WHEELBARROWS 


The Sterling Wheelbarrow Cx 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


Oliver Machinery Co 
Enterprise Co 
Amer. Woodworking Mach. Co 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co 
John Steptoe Cc 

Mattison Machine Works 
H. Channon & Co 
Sidney Tool Company 
Pne Crescent Machine C« 


WRENCHES 
The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co 
North Bros. Mfg. Co 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co 
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Lathe No. 125 


A serviceable, practical and reasonably accurate Lathe, at a 
moderate price. Designed to meet the wishes of amateurs, crafts- 
men and experimenters. Furnished with various attachments for 
use on either wood or metal. Substantially built and well finished. 
Length over-all 25”; swing 7”; extreme distance between centers 12”. 


Send for further particulars. 


Lathe No. 494 GOODELL - oa COMPANY 


has a slightly longer bed than the one de- Aw A 
scribed above. Length over-all 31”; swing 
7. : 


47 
; extreme distance between centers 18’’. Greenfield, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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